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Abstract 

The ultimate purpose of graduate and postgraduate 
education is to design programs to promote improvement in 
the quality of services that are provided in a variety of 
different contexts and systems — health and human services, 
business and industry, government and public service, and 
educat i on and trai n i ng . 

Nova University was founded in 1964. The Ed.D. 
Programs for Higher Education CPHE) were started in 1972 
with a focus on preparing community college personnel. That 
single program evolved into five areas of specialization: 
Higher Education; Adult Education; Vocational, Technical, 
and Occupational Education (VTOE); Computing and Information 
Technology (1993); and Health Care Education (1994). 

A curriculum change was made in 1990 which involved the 
(1) conversion of Persone 1 -Human Resources Development, a 
VTOE specialization seminar, to the core seminar Human 
Resources Development beginning fall 1990; (2) addition of 
Leadership as a sixth core seminar oeginning fall 1991; (3) 
addition of a VTOE Trends and Issues specialization seminar 
for second year students beginning 1992; (4) elimination of 
Learning Theory as a core seminar; and (5) reduction of the 
number of practicums from five to four. 

Professionals who enroll as students participate in a 
cluster. An International Cluster was started for foreign 
students and persons living in remote areas. This paper 
describes PHE and HRD for International Cluster 1993. 

Human Resources Development (HRD) as a core seminar 
acknowledges the central ity of learning and systematic 
nurturing of human resources. This paper Describes a few 
developmental tasks m creating High Performance Learners 
and Leaders for Building Learning Communities. 
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LEARNING TO LEARN: THE CRITICAL COMPETENCY 



In 1955, it was hand set type and the platen press. 

In 198U it was the PC. 

In 1985. it was desktop publishing. 

In 1989, it was voice activitated technology and 
desktop presentations with sophisticated graphics. 

In 1993, it was voice activated typewriters and 
electronic books. 

In 1994, it will be desktop videoconferencing which 
minimizes geographic, physical and temporal restrictions. 



ABCs of 3 Rs: Rethinking for Restructuring and Revitalizing 

£Lt Aariciltural Era 

During the Agricultural Era, the United States had 
education for the elite who attended private schools and 
colleges for the privileged destined for the professions. 
Apprenticeship training was available for people who were 
destined to become craftsmen. The U.S. invented the 
"common" elementary school and spread it, first in urban 
areas and then in rural areas. Then, the U.S. invented 
secondary education and spread it in a similar manner. 



Business Industr ial Era 

The transition from an agricultural era to the business 
and industrial era was based on low technology and know-how 
and took place over a long period of time. 

As the U.S. emerged during the business and industrial 
era, the vocational track was added to the academic track. 
A general track was added to accommodate students whose 
needs were not met in the academic and vocational tracks. 



Major expansion occurred in the 1940s and 1950s in all 
sectors of the economy, particularly manufacturing and 
services. Rapid advances in science and technology yielded 
global competition and modernization at an accelerating 
rate. Establishments that survived, modernized with new 
technology in the 1960s and early 1970s. During the late 
1970s and the early 1980s, it became apparent that 
modernization of industrial era establishments was 
necessary, but insufficient. The surviving manufacturing 
sector establishments modernized several times with 
contemporary technology and then began to restructure. More 
important, however, a fev; establishments began to recognize 
the central ity of Human Resources Development committed to 
Total Quality with world class Benchmarking Standards. 
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Alternative education has been available since the 
beginning of time. There have always been two primary forms 
of education: CI) direct experience and (2) that which is 
transmitted from one member of a species to another via 
communications. Alternative education made considerable 
advances with the invention of telecommunications, a trend 
that will accelerate with electronic books and libraries, 
voice activated devices, and videoconferencing. 

An analysis of alternative education for a workshop for 
the Department of Education of Arkansas in 1989, yielded the 
following categories of alternative education: contemporary 
traditional education <CTE), partial technological 
deschooling <PTD), collaborative lifelong learning <CLL), 
and outcomes based education <OBE) or solution based 
learning <SBL). In 1984, the New York Institute of 
Technology announced it was possible to complete a four-year 
degree program via personnel computer and modem. Technology 
intensive delivery systems were described in Anv Home A 
Classroom (Halperln, 1984) and The Education Utility 
(Cooler, 1986). Nontradi t i onal education today will be 
traditional education tomorrow. 

Although the manufacturing sector of the economy began 
to fundamentally restructure in the 1980s, the service 
sector of the economy is lagging behind other sectors. Two 
extrem^uiy costly services are health and education. With 
regard to education, the U.S. ranks second in terms of 
expenditure for elementary and secondary education and ranks 
last or nearly last in math and all categories of science 
among industrialized nations. Health and education will be 
modernized and restructured. The key issues are: <a) based 
on what beliefs, values, and research; <b) designed on what 
principles; and (c) restructured by whom (Croff, 1991). 

— Cognitive Synapses and Co mmunication Technologies 

Leaders have begun to realize the central ity of the 
brain and research in the cognitive sciences. Advances in 
research and development yielded communication and 
information technologies that have made it possible to 
transmit data, video, and voice instantaneously and 
simultaneously almost anywhere in the world. Human resource 
development systems will be created based on contemporary 
research in the cognitive sciences and the latest research 
in communication and information technologies. 

Curriculum designers must produce High Performance 
Learners and Workers by C 1 ) achieving greater efficiency 
from contemporary programs and <2) inventing outcomes based 
learning applications and solution oriented. 
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OVERVIEW OF PROGRAMS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



Nova University is a nontradi tional institution 
committed to developing practitioner oriented, problem 
solving, field-based doctoral programs ♦ Nova developed 
doctoral program that are in the Abraham S. Fischler Center 
for the Advancement of Education beginning in 1972: (a) 
Child and Youth Studies, (b) National Education Leaders, and 
(c) Programs for Higher Education (PHE). 

Professionals who enroll as students in PHE select one 
of five specializations: Adult Edu::ation; Higher Education; 
and Vocational, Technical and Occupational Education; 
Computing and Information Technology (CIT started in 1993); 
and Health Care Education (started in 1994) • 

Professional who have responsibility for vocational, 
technical, and occupational education, at whatever level, 
are admitted to the VTOE specialization in PHE, They are 
also admitted to the Child and Youth Studies (CYS) program 
which is offered in traditional and mu 1 t i -tech formats. 

Students enroll in clusters throughout the United 
States. Cluster coordinators provide assistance to students 
as the liaison between students and other program personnel, 
A regional cluster was created in the early 1980s for 
international students and for individuals living in remote 
areas. The first group of international students consisted 
of 14 individuals from Taiwan who enrolled in P-HRD in 1986 
but dropped out of PHE because of Ministry of Education 
requirements which have since been relaxed. The name was 
changed to International Cluster in 1992. 

Each student completes six core seminars, two 
specialization seminars (four in CIT)» four practicums, two 
summer institutes, comprehensi ves , and a Major Applied 
Research Project (MARP) . The core seminars are held one 
Saturday per month during the nine month academic year. 
Core seminars are also offered two weeks prior to the Summer 
Institute and in a special format for students in the 
International Cluster. Two specializations are held in 
conjunction with the summer institutes with some work 
completed (a) prior to the summer institute, (b) during the 
summer institute and (c) following the summer institute. 
Students in the CIT specialization take two aditional 
seminars online during each of the two winter terms. 

The week- long summer institutes focus on a theme and 
provide opportunity to hear international and national 
experts on the topic as well as concentrate on seminars, 
practicums, and PHE program requirements. 



CORE SEMIARS 



A major curriculum change was made at the meeting of 
the Higher Educaticii Directory's T^am in February 1990. The 
decision involved the ( 1 > ^conversi on of the vocational, 
technical, and occupational education (VTOE)- special izat ion 
seminar Personne 1 -Human Resources Development to the core 
seminar Human Resources Development (HRD) beginning fall 
1990. (2) addition of Leadership as a sixth core seminar 
beginning fall 1991, (3) addition of a VTOE Trends and 
Issues specialization seminar for second year students 
beginning 1992, (4) elimination of Learning Theory, and (5) 
reduction of the number of practicums from five to four. 

Leadership 

Research indicates that leadership consists of three 
processes: (1) analysis, (2) visions, and (3) action plans; 
can occur at three levels: (1) self, (2) organizational, and 
(3> societal; and involves three sets of competencies: (1) 
conceptual, (2) interactive, and (3) technical. 

As intitially conceptualized, the Leadership seminar 
was intended to ( 1 > include research and theory, (2) provide 
an opportunity for creating visions and preferred scenarios 
and C3) require each student to experience the setting of 
strategic directions and translating them into broad stroke 
organizational development components and human resources 
development (OD + HRD) components. For example, assume a 
student had an interest in creating a student success 
program. What are the OD and HRD components? 

Governance and Management 

Governance and Management has been a core seminar for 
many years. An early version of the seminar consisted of 
(1) a focus on the forces which shape the missions of 
establ i shments* (2) an anal ys is of governance structure , and 
(3) a review of the processes by which establishments 
determined strategic directions and scope of work. The 
third unit traced the evolution of planning, management, and 
evaluation systems to the development of strategic planning. 

The Governance and Management seminar from 1986 through 
1991 emphasized (1) the structural dimension, (2) the human 
dimension, and (3) the work dimension - application of 
strategic planning. The 1992-93 G & M seminar emphasized 
(1) governance structure, (2) governance processes, and (3) 
scope of work - strategic planning. 

Organizational development projects students have 
selected include the form and structure of strategic 
planning, student learning outcomes assessment systems, 
management information systems, and Total Quality.... 
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Human Resources Development 

Human Resources Development has its origins in 
Personnel - Human Resources Development (P-HRD) which was 
one of two seminars in the vocational, technical, and 
occupational education specialization. The other 
specialization seminar is the Emergence of Vocational, 
Technical, and Occupational Education <E-VTO). P-HRD and 
E-VTO complemented each other very well in that P-HRD had a 
focus on the workforces of the future and E-VTO had a focus 
on the workplaces of the future. P-HRD was flexible enough 
to accommodate professionals employed in education and 
training in a variety of contexts: health and human 
services, business and industry, government and the 
military, and schools. and colleges. 

HRD consists of three major topics: < 1 ) an audit of HRD 
in the context in which each student works, <2) creation of 
a vision for an area of responsibility, and <3) development 
of a multi-year HRD action plan for che vision. 

Content projects have included communication skills, 
computational skills, outcomes based education, science, 
technology, etc. Process topics included critical thinking, 
learning styles, problem solving. Total Quality..., etc. A 
student could select Total Quality and specify OD dimensions 
in G & M and the human dimensions in HRD. 

Soci etal Factors 

Societal Factors helps each student understand the 
demographic, social, economic, technological, and political 
variables that shape mission, purposes and program services. 

Curriculum and Program Planning 

A curriculum is the sum total of learning experiences 
that include CI) content formats, C2) delivery system 
formats, and (3) student learning outcomes formats. 

Problem Solving 

The Research and Evaluation core seminar introduces 
each student to three problem solving methodologies which 
are applied in practicums: <1) development, <2) evaluation 
and (3) research. 

From Theory and Research to Applications 

One hallmark of PHE is the application of theory and 
research to problems in a student^s work context. Faculty 
use a variety of strategies and techniques to relate the 
didactic instruction to workplace problems. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLUSTER HRD 

The format for di dact i c i nstruct i on for the 
International Cluster has changed several times over the 
past decade* The format in 1993 consisted of one seminar 
each of two weeks prior to the summer institute. This 
format resulted in concentrating on one seminar per week and 
also made it possible for domestic students to complete one 
or two seminars. Information was distributed in spring and 
students complete some work prior to the summer institute, 
during the summer institute, and after the summer institute. 

A letter of welcome, instructions and assignments with 
supplemental information, and study guide were sent to 
students in spring (see Appendix A). Supplemental 
information included (a) a personal data sheet to indicate 
progress in PHE, (b) an HRD work context audit list, (c) an 
example of an HRD vision and action plan for computer-based 
distance education, (d) a list of ERIC documents, (e) an 
ERIC Document Resume on restructuring, and (f) a "Request 
for UNIX Accounts" form to encourage students to go online. 
Each student completed (a) an audit of HRD in her/his work 
context and (b) a vision for an HRD project for her/his work 
context. Supplemental information was mailed periodically. 

The morning of the first seminar session included 
introductions, overview of HRD, a brief presentation by each 
student of her/his work context and HRD focus, and the 
completion of the Kolb Learning Styles test and a modified 
Myers Briggs test that yields planning preferences. Two 
important HRD concepts are an understanding of (a) work 
context and (b) self - beliefs* values, predispositions. 
Scores were used to group students to accomplish objectives. 

The afternoon of the first day was dedicated to visions 
using numerous examples such as "The Electronic Society," 
"Data and Information Processing as the Core of the High 
Technology Information Society," and "The Health Care 
Electronic Communications Network" which were used at North 
Central Technical College in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
(see Appendix B). Discussion focused on beliefs, values, 
principles, mission, and vision. A few students shared 
their visions for an HRD project with the group. 

Other students shared their visions with the group in 
the early morning of the second day. The students were then 
grouped by planning preference to help co-create visions for 
HRD projects. Planning preferences consist of Strategic 
Humanists, Strategic Planners, Pragmatic Humanists, and 
Pragmatic Managers. Research has indicated that initial 
grouping by planning preference for visions co-creation is 
more important than grouping by topic. The affective domain 
plays an important part in bonding, cooperative learning, 
collaboration, and networking (see Appendix C). 
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A few comments were made about the need for a clear 
vision and mission and the relationship to goals for the HRD 
action plan* Visions and action plans can be content and/or 
process centered; they can be person or technology focused. 

Dr. Madeleine Friedman presented a vision and action 
plan for "Science, Technology, and Society" (see Appendix 
D) . She discussed "Visioning As A Gateway" and the two 
proposals for $1/2 million she has written since February. 

The third day was dedicated to the development of an 
action plan for HRD projects. Examples included strategic 
planning and institutional effectiveness, total quality, 
student learning outcomes, enrollment management, center for 
effective learning, and elements necessary in understanding 
other cultures and ISO standards for trade with the European 
Community (see Appendix B). The morning was dedicated to 
clarifying and formatting goals and objectives. Students 
were grouped by the focus or topic of the HRD action plan. 

Dr. Steven Vest demonstrated accessing the Electronic 
Library during the early afternoon (see Appendix E). Late 
afternoon was dedicated to action plan methodology, 
evaluation, and budget. Comments were made about the action 
plan paper and the final examination. 

Early morning of the fourth day was dedicated to action 
plan development. Comments were made about grantsmanship . 
The Request For Proposals (RFP) was distributed for 
"Demonstration Projects for the Integration of Vocational 
and Academic Learning Program" ( Federal Register . June 11). 

Dr. Marian Gibney conducted a practicum workshop from 
1:00 to 2:00 each day throughout the week. Because this 
author serves as a practicum proposal and report evaluator 
for Human Resources Development and the Emergence of VTO, he 
discussed evaluating practicums with the students. 

The final examination was administered during the early 
afternoon session. The late afternoon session focused on 
practicums and MARP ideas (Appendix F is a list of HRD and 
EVTO practicums and MARP abstracts). The last presentation 
focused on both people and technology dimensions of HRD and 
included comments about HRD in a multi--tech format. 
Numerous reports contain information about visions and 
action plans, planning preferences, and the multi--tech 
delivery system (ED 335 519, ED 351 499, and ED 352 126). 

The author facilitated a networking session at the 
Summer Institute on "Science and Technology: Impact on 
Workplaces and Workforces" (see Appendix G). 



HIGH PERFORMANCE LEARNER AND LEADER 

Ultimate Purpose 

The ultimate purpose of graduate and postgraduate 
education is to design programs to promote improvement in 
the quality of services that are provided in a variety of 
different contexts and systems — health and human services, 
business and industry, government and public service, and 
education and training. Leaders and curriculum developers 
have two challenges: <a) to analyze economic and 
technological variables to anticipate impact on workplaces 
and workforces of the future and <b) to achieve greater 
efficiency from contemporary programs and to invent new and 
more effective solution based learning systems. 

Occupational Analysis 

The Census Bureau collects information about employment 
outlook using ten major categories, four of which are 
labeled goods (agriculture, mining, construction, and 
manufacturing) and six of which are services (finance, 
government, transportation and utilities, self-employed, 
wholesale and retail, and services). The ten categories of 
economic establishments are a composite of many types of 
businesses including manufacturing (#4) and services (#9)- 

Three areas in manufacturing that are essential to the 
viability of the U.S. are #8 printing and publishing, #9 
electric and electronic, and #19 instruments. Graphic 
communications are essential to everyone because of the 
relationship to literacy, productivity, and democracy. 
Commercial printing was the fourth largest manufacturing 
industry ir. 1992. Desktop electronic publishing is 
revolutionizing the printing and publishing industry* 

Curriculum Development 

Competency based education and training is an outgrowth 
of the "systems approach" consisting of inputs, process, and 
outcomes. Education which focused primarily on inputs 
during the industrial era made the transition to process 
during the early technical era. The focus will be on 
outcomes - problem solving - in the advanced technical era. 

During the late 1970s and early 1980s, several colleges 
developed fully articulated 2+2 programs with area high 
schools and even had a few 2+2r2 articulated programs with 
universities. Several colleges and schools improved 
synchronization of student learning outcomes competencies 
with workforce and workplace needs through strategic 
planning. This required a major commitment of resources. 
Today, this can be accomplished electronically through 
computer-based dis*:ance education. An online format can 
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accomplish vertical articulation between the layers of the 
bureaucratic levels, horizontal integration between academic 
and technical tracks, and synchronization between education 
and workplaces. Furthermore, the electronic format makes it 
possible to access many resources through INTERNET, 

In an effort to regain some of our competitive edge, 
the U.S. Department of Education has funded 22 skills 
standards projects. These projects will set minimum 
standards for various occupations over the next three years* 
Two organizations play a major role in the industry: the 
Research and Engineering Council CREC) of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, Inc. in Chadds Ford, PA, and the Graphic Arts 
Technical Foundation <GATF) in Pittsburgh, PA. REG monitors 
scientific and technological advances in printing and 
publishing and (a) synthesizes trends and issues and <b) 
conducts programs for the industry. GATE has been engaged 
in task analysis for many years and converting the 
information into training programs for the industry. GATF 
will set skills standards for the industry over the next few 
years and will field test some of the standards online. 
Graphic arts standards could be included in a "Science, 
Technology, and Society" deve 1 opmental 1 y appropriate 
curriculum from elementary through post secondary education 
levels. Such an outcomes/solution based system is possible 
between schools, colleges, and business and industry. 

Genuine partnerships can emerge between schools and 
colleges. A partnership of schools and colleges could 
create a seamless articulated-integrated program with 
generic and domain-specific competen i ces . Generic skill 
areas could Include the basics as well as critical thinking, 
communications, higher-order reasoning, problem solving, 
cultural diversity, and teamwork. Domain-specific skills 
could include the skills standards for various occupations 
such as printing and publishing, ISO 9000 standards 
necessary to trade with the European Community, and 
standards necessary to trade with Pacific Rim countries. 
Pacific Rim countries are adopting alternative education. 
The Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organization 
(SEAMEO) has identified distance education as a major thrust 
in the immediate future (Habana, 1993). 

Restructuring is occurring throughout the world. It is 
particularly noticeable in manufacturing. Education and 
training will be restructured at all levels. The major 
issues are in what way, how, and by whom. The graduate 
education programs that survive the 1990s will restructure 
to produce a High Performance Learner and Leader who in turn 
can become change agents to restructure education and 
training to produce High Performance Learners and Workers. 
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ECONOMIC ESTABUSHMENTS 



1. Agricultural services, forestry, fisheries 

2. Mining 

3. Contract construction 

4. Manufacturing 

5. Transportation & public utilities 

6. Wholesale trade 

7. Retail trade 

8. Finance, insurance, real estate 

9. -Services 

10. Non-classified 



MANUFACTURING (#4) 
ESTABUSHMENTS 

1. Food & Kindred Products 

2. Tobacco 

3. Textile Mill Products 

4. Apparel & Other Textile 
Products 

5. Lumber & Wood Products 

6. Furniture & Fixtures 

7. Paper & Allied Products 

8. Printing & Publishing 

9. Chemical & Allied Products 

10. Petroleum & Coal Products 

11. Rubber & Misc. Plastic Products 

12. Leather & Leather Products 

13. Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

14. Primary Metal Industries 

15. Fabricated Metal Products 

16. Machineiy, Except Electrical 

17. Electric & Electronic Equipment 

18. Transportation Equipment 

19. Instruments & Related Products 

20. Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

21. Administrative & Auxiliary 



SERVICES (#9) 
ESTABUSHMENTS 

1. Hotels & Lodging Places 

2. Personnel Services 

3. Business Services 

4. Auto Repair Services 

5. Miscellaneous Repair Services 

6. Amusement & Recreational 
Services 

7. Health Services 

8. Legal Services 

9. Educational Services 

10. Social Services 

11. Museums, Botanical, Zoological 

12. Membership Organizations 

13. Miscellaneous Services 

14. Administrative & Auxiliary 
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IS 



#4. MANUFACTURING 



#8. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

- LITERACY, PRODUCTIVITY 

AND DEMOCRACY 

- EQUALH Y AND QUALITY 
#9. ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC 

#19. INSTRUMENTS 



#9. SERVICES 

#7. HEALTH SERVICES 

- ACCESS, COSTS, 

AND QUALITY 

#9. EDUCATION SERVICES 

- WOMB TO TOMB 

"FULL SERVICE" 

#10. SOCIAL SERVICE 



EDUCATION 



WORKPLACES 



ACADEMIC OCCUPATIONAL 



POST 
SEC 



SEC 

M 

EL 




NEXT GENERATION TECH-PREP PROGRAM 




YEAR1 


YEAR2 )• YEARS 


REFINPMf=MT 

1. AUDIT 

2. INTEGRATION 

3. "CUNICAL" 








DISSEMJNATION 

1. TRAINING 

2. TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

3. REPLICATION 








EVAI.UAT10N 
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APPENDIXES 

A. Welcome Letter and Instructions and Assignments 

B. Information for HRD Visions and Action Plans 

C. Planning Preferences 

D. "Science, Technology, c^nd Society" 

E. Electronic Library 

F. Practicums and MARPS 

G. Science and Technology: Impact on Workforces 

and Workplaces 



^^^^^^^^^^ 



A "Third Wave" Electronic College 

Judith W. Leslie uses Toffler'^s The Third Wave to develop an 
educational institution in an advanced technical era 
dominated primarily by electronic media. 

This methodology would allow the learner to proceed 
at his/her own rate and style, within his/her own 
time period, at his/her desired location, drawing 
upon learning materials from throughout the country 
and the world. Computer science and electronics 
courses and programs of study would be an integral 
part of the curriculum. Faculty would be cross-trained 
in a variety of disciplines and teaching styles. They 
would have flexible work schedules and loads and might 
share an assignment with a spouse or colleague. Many 
faculty would instruct from their home or electronic 
cottage .... 



Judith W. Leslie. "As The Third Wave Approaches Higher 
Education: Planning For the Electronic Institution," 
CAUSE/EFFECT. January 1981, Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 15. 
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Welcome Letter a nd Instru ctions and Af^si anments 



TO: 



Students in the Internat i onal CI uster 



FROM: 



Warren Groff 



RE: 



Human Resources Development <HRD) Seminar 



DATE: February 1993 

It is with a great deal of anticipation that I write to you 
about the HRD seminar. I am exceedingly pleased that we 
will be working together on a series of learning activities 
that will be challenging, exciting, and relevant to you. I 
will do my best to make it a very rewarding experience. 

We are privileged to live during an extraordinary time — 
the turning of an era. The world is passing from an 
industrial era to a technical era based on rapid generation 
and use of information. The key economic resources will no 
longer be raw material extracted from earth and unskilled 
and semiskilled labor. The essential resources are 
information and knowledge used by individuals, hence the 
need for HRD. 

The conceptual framework for HRD is (1) analysis, <2) vision 
and (3) action plan. The specific assignments for this 
three part conceptual framework are described on the 
attached "Instructions and Assignments for HRD." We will 
discuss ideas for practicum proposals which could lead to 
ideas for Major Applied Research Projects (MARPs). 

If you have a portable personal computer, consider bringing 
it to Florida. If you have a PC and a modem, consider 
getting online. A "Request for UNIX Accounts" is enclosed. 
You can access Electronic Library, ERIC, and other resources 
through INTERNET (enclosure). 

I really look forward to working with you so that you have 
an extremely rewarding experience in our program. 
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Instructions and Assignments for Human Resources Development 



The purpose of this document is to provide instructions and 
assignments for the Human Resources Development Seminar* 
The first date on which we will meet is July 26 ♦ 1993. 

Research indicates that most change is attributable to human 
resources who use technology. Research about HRD indicates 
that a leader mus^" (1) analyze strengths and weakness of the 
existing context, (2) develop a vision of the future, and 
(3) specify an action plan. These three activities are the 
conceptual framwork of the HRD seminar. 

Each student should read the Studv Guide , textbook, and 
primary references before starting the first assignment. 

Assignment #1 . Analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
relative to HRD of the context in which you work. You 
should state the mission and describe the functions of your 
establishment and then discuss the philosophy and policies 
that deal with HRD. You could analyze your establ ishment ''s 
strategic plan and the extent to which HRD is a part of the 
plan. You could analyze HRD programs and activities. (See 
attached list). You could analyze human behavior within the 
establishment. Relate theory and research with practice. 
You may include charts and may have appendices. 

The body of your paper shall not exceed ten (10) type 
written, double spaced pages excluding charts, tables, 
bibliography, and appendices. The paper must be in my 
possession by Friday, July 2, 1993, so I can review the 
assignments before our first meeting. Use the Publ icat i on 
Manual of the American Ps ychological Association . Staple 
your paper in the upper left corner. Do not use binders or 
folders. These specifications apply to all papers. Please 
send a Vita or Resume with the first paper along with the 
"Personal Data" and "Student Progress" sheet. Use mai 1 that 
does not require mv signature. Mail your paper to Warren H. 
Groff, 1531 Peabody Avenue, Memphis, TN 38104. 
(901 ) -725-5287. My e-mail code is groffw. 

Assignment #2. Create a vision of the future and a 
preferred scenario for an HRD project of interest to you. 
Strategic thinking should produce a long-term vision of the 
future based on an analysis of alternative scenarios and the 
specification of a preferred scenario. The vision of the 
1990s should be based on an analysis of a broad range of 
demographic, social , economic, technological , and pol i tical 
variables. A project could be content-centered or process- 
centered but should focus on some HRD activity for which you 
have some responsibility. For example, perhaps you have 
responsibility for writing across the curriculum, a 
comprehensive learning center, or student learning outcomes 
assessment. Perhaps you are interested in nontradi t ional 
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education or distance learning through computer based multi- 
tech delivery systems like the attached example by Judy 
Lever* What is your vision of the future and your preferred 
scenario based on HRD internal strengths and weaknesses and 
external opportunities and threats ? What are the HRD 
requirements to achieve the preferred scenario? 

You may either send this assignment to me so that it 
arrives at my home by July 23 or bring it to Florida. 

Because students can learn a great deal from an 
analysis of other contexts, each person will make a brief 
presentation of no more than five minutes about the context 
in which s/he works and the vision for your project. 
Handouts and a visual or two would be most appropriate. We 
will discuss significant concepts and their im^M i cat i ons . 

We will create and co-create a multi-year action plan 
for your vision in Florida on July 26-29. 

I will give the final examination required of core 
seminars and we will discuss ideas for a practicum in HRD. 

Assignm ent #3 . Develop a multi-year action plan for HRD for 
your project. What conceptual, human relations, and 
technical skills should people acquire to improve quality? 
This assignment shall be sent to me by the end of August. 



Documents You May Find Of Interest 

ED 272 772 Perspectives on the Education and Training 
System of the Future. Paper written for ERIC Clearinghouse 
at The Ohio State University. 

ED 280 538 The Learning Community of the Future: Education 
and Training in the 21st Century. Paper presented to the 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges of the Am. 
Assoc. of Community and Junior Colleges, April 24, 1987. 

ED 287 347 The Independent Learner: The Key Characteristic 
in Transformation Leadership. Paper presented at the 
Fifteenth Annual Summer Institute for Higher Education 
Programs for Nova University, July 27, 1987. 

ED 335 519 Toward the 21st Century: Preparing Strategic 
Thinkers in VTO Education for Restructuring Establishments. 

Community College Futures: From Rhetoric To Reality edited 
by Neal A. Norris. Stillwater, OK: New Forums Press, 1989. 

ED 343 484 Restructuring for the 90^s...And Beyond: The Era 
.of Smart Homes, Wired Communities, Fast Systems, Global 
Networks, and Fast Forward Learners in a Borderless World. 



Personal Data 



Last Name (Print) First Name (Print) UNIX user code 

Number and Street 

City State/Country Zip 

Home Telephone ( ) 

Work Telephone ( ) 



Fiease indicate the term you started the Nova program, the 
sequence you took core and specialization seminars, and 
practicum status ideas, proposals accepted, accepted 
proposals being worked on, and completed practicum report. 

I - Idea 

Term program started ,19 P - Proposal 

Fall, Winter, Spring W - Working 

R - Report 

S^min^r Practicum or Ide a (Indica te Status) 

1 . 



3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Major Applied Research Project: (Check One 8. List Topic) 
Idea Prospectus Approved Proposal Approved 
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Current Options for 
Educational Technology 



Q Curriculum 
Integration 



Multimedia 





Distance Education 



The Vision 

Computer-Based 
Distance Education 



*?-^T 
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The Distance Education Vision: Project Outreach 



The Homestead Cair^us of Miami-Dade Community College his identified computer-based distance 
education as a primary initis^ive in its strategic plan for technology. The various aspects of this initiative have been 
grouped together under an umbrella concept called Project Outreach. This project is an effort to address the 
college's mission of providing appropriate educational opportunities to the metropolitan Dade County community. 
Usinp tecb^iogy, t' is project hopes to increase access to the abundant educational opportunities available on 
campus. 



Orcais: 

The oy^iM ^oal of this initiative is the creation and 
intplemcnioticn of &n effective distance education 
progrsfn for thk campus. 
The specific goals of this initiative include: 

1. The development of a replicable technology solution 
for distance education 

2. The creation of an instructional design model for 
dbitancc education that can be used as a foundation 
for curriculum development. 

3. The development of user-friendly software systems 
to support distance education. 

Yearl 

Objectives: 

The technology team implementing Project Outreach will: 

1. Institute a training program to provide faculty, staff 
and administrators with the necessary technology 
skills. 

2. Create an instructional design model that can be used 
as a basis for distance delivery. 

3. Reorganize existing computer labs to support pilot 
courses based upon the new instructional design. 

4. Incorporate distance education facilities in the planning 
of the campus technology building under construction. 

5. Initiate the League for Innovation project in order to 
gain additional data on current practices in distance 
delivery. 

6. Prepare and submit grants to provide additional 
funding for the initiative. 

Evaluation: 

Review of computing capabilities. Teacher Review of 
instructional design model, League review of project 
Biid2et: 

Equipment/Personnel costs: SSO.OOO 
Year 2 

Objectives: 

1. Create and test pilot courses using the instructional 
design model. 

2. Search for, evaluate and identify software appropriate 
to distance education. 

3 . Begin acquuition and testing of hardware and software 
necessary for distance delivery. 

4. Organize and coordinate the League for Innovation 
project committee's efforts in the development of a 
distance education model. 

Evaluation: 

Student evaluation of piloted courses, League approval 



Budget: 

Operating cosU: $5,000 
Years 

Objectives: 

1 . Implement hardware solutions for distance delivery of 
pilot programs. 

2. Expand distance education approaches in pilot 
programs to include all possible media available on 
campus. 

3. Adjust and test pilot curriculums to reflect the 
inclusion of additional media. 

4. Develop and implement a marketing plan for distance 
education courses* 

Evaluation: 

Successful computer delivery. Student evaluation of piloted 
courses 

Budget: 

Equipment and Development cosU: $150,000 
Year 4 

Objectives: 

1 . Expand the pilot program to develop and test courses 
in additional content areas. 

2. Identify and train distance education faculty and staff 
in the delivery technology. 

3. Fully implement and test distance delivery of pilot 
programs. 

Evaluation: 

Successful computer delivery, Student evaluation of piloted 
courses. Teacher training evaluations 

Budget: 

Training and Development costs: $5,000 
Years 

Objectives: 

1. Evaluate the effectiveness of the distance education 
approaches and curriculum. 

2. Disseminate Project Outreach to interested institutions. 
Evaluation: 

Response to published results 
Budget: 

Dissemination costs: $2,000 



TO: 

FROM: Warren H. Groff 

RE: Human Resources Development CHRD) Seminar 

DATE: June 1993 



I am delighted that you are enrolled in the Human Resources 
Development (HRD) core seminar of the International Cluster. 
There are 14 students enrolled in the seminar. 

The conceptual framework for the seminar is <1) analysis, 
C2> vision, and (3) action plan. The analysis of HRD in the 
concext in which you work should be sent to me in Memphis so 
that I receive it by Friday, July 9, 1993. I prefer that 
the second paper on a vision and preferred scenario be sent 
to me in Memphis. If pressed for time, the paper can be 
brought to Florida. 

Enclosed are the following: 

1. A list of seminar participants, 

2. A list of sources of information, and 

3. An ERIC Document Resume which contains studenfs work. 
It is a pleasure to be working with you. 



of) 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



The Nat. Council for Staff, Program and Org. Dev.CNCSOD) 

Community College Leadership Program 

The University of Texas at Austin, EDB 348 

Austin rx 78712 512-471-7545 

National Staff Development Counci 1 
P.O. Box 240 

Oxford, OH 45056 800-727-7288 

Pew Health Commission 

3101 Petty Road, Suite 1106 

Durham, NC 27707 919-489-5907 
Healthy America; Practitioners for 2005 A Beginning 
Dialogue for U.S. Schools of Allied Health. 

National Center on the Educational Quality of the Workforce 
4200 Pine Street, The Univesity of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104-4090 215-898-4585 

National Tech Prep Clearinghouse of Resources 
East Central Curriculum Coordination Center 
Sangamon State University, F-2 

Springfield, IL 62794-9243 217-786-6375 

American Society for Quality Control 
611 East Wisconsin Avenue 

Milwaukee, WI 53202 800-248-1946 

ASQC is doing a great deal of work with ISO 9000 standards. 

National Center on Education and the Economy 
39 State Street, Suite 500 

Rochester. New York 14614 716-546-7620 

Center on Education and Training for Employment and the 
ERIC CI earninghouse on Adult, Career, & Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 800-848-4815 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
University of California at Berkeley 
2150 Shattuck Avenue, Suite 600 

Berkeley, CA 94704-1306 415-642-4004 

New American Schools Development Corporation 
1000 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 2710 

Arlington, VA 22209 703-908-9500 

The Center for Occupational Research and Development (CORD) 
and National Coalition of Advanced Technology Centers 
and National TechPrep Network 
601-C Lake Air Drive 

Waco, TX 76710 800-772-8756 
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TO: 

FROM: Warren H. Groff 

RE: Human Resources Development 

DATE: September 1993 

Congratulations on the successful completion of Human 
Resources Development. You are a part of a new generation 
of High Performance Learners and Leaders, a person becoming 
a Human Resources Development Design Engineer who will help 
create new caring and learning environments so that future 
generations can have improved quality of life. 

It has been a pleasure working with you. Best wishes as you 
continue you journey of learning. 

CREATING SOMETHING NEW AND FRESH 

The major task for society and the economy is 
to create something new and fresh as opposed 
to just improving on the old, 

Peter Drucker. Innovations and Entrepreneursh io Principles 
and Practices. New York, NY: Harper and Row, Inc*, 
1985. 
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TO? 



Students Enrolled in HRD, July 26-29 



FROM: Warren Groff 

RE: Paper #1 (Analysis) and Paper #2 (Vision) 
Date: July 11, 1993 

We are rapidly approaching the date when we will begin to 
meet for HRD in Florida. Several students have already 
completed excellent visions of an HRD project. If possible, 
send the assignment to me in Memphis. If you become pressed 
for time, bring the assignment to the hotel. I wi 1 1 arrive 
at the Sheraton Suites Plantation in the afternoon on 
Sunday, July 25. 

You will be asked to make two presentations early in the 
week. One presentation on Monday will be on the analysis of 
HRD in the context in which you work. Bring handouts. You 
are encouraged to use a few visuals. We will synthesize 
significant concepts and their implications. 

The second presentation will be on the vision for your HRD 
project. One person ^s HRD project will focus on developing 
a system for learning disabled students. Another person^s 
project will focus on a multi-agency collaborative venture 
in which programs and services, designed to have students 
succeed, will operate in a wholistic manner. Another 
student^s HRD project will focus on the general education 
skill competencies in six areas and the relationship to 
allied health programs. Have a conceptual framework for 
your HRD project that you can present to the class. 

I look forward to working with you. 



Appendix B 

Information for HRD Visi ons and Action Plans 



Conceptual frameworks play a major role in expanding 
the range of opportunities students begin to envision as 
possible scenarios* Feedback suggests that two conceptual 
frameworks greatly expand the range of ways of thinking 
strategically* The first is "Components of a Human 
Resources Development System" in Learning Communities of the 
Future (1987) in which communication and information 
technologies are the core of the learning enterprise* 

The second conceptual framework is "Info Era Learning 
Communities of the Future" which was the result of analysis 
of education restructuring in the 1980s and a workshop on 
"Alternative Education" for the Arkansas State Department of 
Education in 1989. The analysis led to the classifications 
of (a) contemporary traditional education, (b) partial 
techno logical /techno logy intensive, <c) col laborat i ve 
lifelong learning, and Cd) solution based learning. 

A solution based learning environment is intended to 
produce lifelong high performance learners and workers by 
placing more emphasis on critical thinking and problem 
solving. Problem based learning was a conceptual framework 
developed by McMaster University School of Medicine in 
Ontario, Canada, about 25 years ago. About 10 universities 
in the U.S. have adopted problem based learning. The John 
A. Burns School of Medicine at the University of Hawaii was 
the first school to convert entirely to the new system. 
Others, including Harvard Medical School, offer a choice of 
traditional or problem based tracks or a hybrid of the two. 
The World Health Organization published an evaluation of the 
10 schools using problem-based learning. Problem solving 
skills and retention of medical students increased in the 
alternative problem based educational format. 

During the first two or three years of traditional 
medical training, students spend long days in lectures and 
late nights in memorizing overwhelming volumes of theory or 
fact. In traditional medical school training, students 
rarely discuss patients or their symptoms. Interns taught 
the traditional way have shown a great deal of dependence on 
their supervisors in finding answers to problems. In the 
problem based education approach, students interact with 
patients and research a variety of medical science subjects 
in order to solve specific clinical health problems rather 
than attending lectures that cover only one subject such as 
pathology or physiology. The mass of knowledge is changing 
so rapidly that by the time a student graduates from medical 
school, much of what was memorized is out of date. 

Other conceptual frameworks are included in Appendix B. 
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COMPONENTS OF A HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 




INFO ERA LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 



BEGINNING TRANSITIONAL YEARS ADVANCED LEARNING 

CARING & LEARNING LEARNING SERVICES RESEARCH & SERVICE 
ENVIRONMENTS ENVIRONMENTS ENVIRONMENTS 




ELEMENTS OF THE STRATEGIC GOAL 
OF COMPUTER LITERACY 

1979 



Systems Analysis and Design 
Language Proficiency 

Application 





Data Processing 
Engineering 

Computer Aided Design (CAD) 
Computer Aided Manufacturing (CAM) 
Inventory Control 
Statistical Quality Control 



Conducting Longitudinal Studies of Student Progress 



Computer Assisted/Managed Instruction' 



•Writing a Program 
Using a Program 



Use of Optical Mark Sensing Equipment 



Use of Word Processing Equipment as Input 




Upgrading Student Data Base 
Test Grading 



Reading a Printout 
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raf Sicf PROCESSING AS THE CORE 

OF THE HIGH TECHNOLOGY INFOWUTION SOCIETY 



HEALTH CARE 



Tertiary 
Care 



.B 
U 
S 
I 
N 
E 
S 
S 




Consumer 
Satisfaction 



Support PrOfrram 



Computer 

Aided 

Designing 



Computer 
Assisted 
Engineering 

Computer 
Aided 

Manufacturing 

Compu ter 

Integrated 

Manufacturing 



E 

N 

G 

I 
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E 
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Strategic Planning. Management, and Evaluation 



Market 
Analysis 



Outcomes 
and Impact 
Analysis 
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FRAMEWORK FOR FORMULATING AN 
INSTITUTIONAL TECHNOLOGICAL PROFILE 



I Institutional 
] Function 



TECHNOLOGY 



Instruction 



Instructional 
Support 



Student 
Services 



Institutional 
Port 



Phase One 
(Record 
Keeping 



Selea 

Applications 
Individualized 
Basis 



Library 
Automation 
I^tness 
Centers 
Laborato ries 

Student 
Information 
Systems 
FAMS 

Degree Audit 

Transcript 

Job 

Placement 



HRS,FRS 

Budget 

Purchasing 

Alumni 

Maintenance 



Phase Two 
(Communica- 
tion) 



Limited All*in* 
one 
OfiSce 
Automation 



Libraiy 
Automation 



Student On-line 
Registration 
CARL 
Electronic 
Articulation 



All-in-one 
OfiBce 
Automation 
Videotext 
UploadyDownload 
Telecommunica- 
tions 
Training 



Phase Three 
Creative Use 
of Information 
Technology; 
CAl, CAD/ 
CAM 

Data Process- 
ing 

Curricula 
Faculty 
Literacy 

Program 
CAl, TICOT, 

TEACH 
CAD/ 
CAM,ESL 

Laboratories 



Phase Four 
(Decision- 
Making) 



Budget 
End-user 
Programming 
Training 



Phase Five 
(Artificial 

Intelli- 

gence) 
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ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 




Shelby Sute Community Cc!!ege 
Memphis, Tennessee 



November 16, 1988 



iMsnnnnoNAL units responsible for ikplemekting 

ENROLLMENT MANAGENENr SYSTEM COMPONENTS 



A. INSTITUTIONAL OUTREACH 

1. Public Relations 

2. Focused Marketing 

3. Recruitment 

A. Community Services 



Responsible Unit 



Institutional Advancement 
Institutional Advancement 
Student Affairs 
Instit Advance/Acad Affairs 



B. INQUIRY RESPONSE 



1. Student Prospect Management 

2. Admissions Counseling 

3. Financial Aid Counseling 



Student Affairs 
Student Affairs 
Student Affairs 



C. ADMISSIONS 



1. Admissions Processing Student Affairs 

2. Applicant List Management Student Affairs 



D. ENROLLMENT SERVICES 



1. Course Placement Testing 

2. Nev Student Orientation 

3. Academic Advising 

A. Personal and Career Counseling 

5. Academic Program Orientation 

6. Financial Aid Processing 

7. Support Services Referral 

8. Records Processing 



Student 
Academi 
Academi 
Student 
Academi 
Student 
Student 
Student 



Affairs 
c Affairs 
c Affairs 
Affairs 
c Affairs 
Affairs 
Affairs 
Affairs 



£• REGISTRATION 



1. Course and Schedule Management 

2. Registration Processing 

3. Drop-Add Processing 



Academic Affairs 
Student Affairs 
Student Affairs 



P. RETENTION 

1. Instructional Delivery 

2. Program Development 

3. Job Placement 

A. Internal Public Relations 

5. Student Activities 

6. Pre-Vithdraval Counseling 

7. Business Office Services 



Academic Affairs 

Instit Advance/Acad Affairs 

Student Affairs 

Institutional Advancement 

Student Affairs 

Stu Affairs/Acad Affairs 

Business Office 
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G. INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM 

1. College and Community Research 

2. Institutional Evaluation 

3. Degree Monitoring 

4. Systematic Information Feedback 
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Institutional Advancement 

Academic Affairs 
Institutional Advancement 
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Institutional AdvtnctMnt 



IS Institutional Ktsearcb 

DO Devtlopatnt Offict 

M Marktting 

PR Public Relations 

CLR Coiaunity and Legislative Relations 

EDI Entrepreneurial Development Institute 

»CHS Middle College High School 

Student Affairs 

AFA Adiissions and Financial Aid 

R Records 

SOAA Student Organizations and Activities and Athletics 

CJP Career and Job Placeaent 

CCA Center for Counseling and Advising 

Acadeaic Affairs 

AOS Acadeaic and Developaental Services 

GTS General and Transfer Studies 

CS Career Studies 

CES Coaaunity Education Services 

LR Learning Resources 

Business Office 

CC Coaputer Center 

P Personatl 

BS Book Store 

BS Business Services 

PP Physical Plant 

A Accounting 
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T.EARNTNG EFFECTIVENESS 



CENTER FOR 



CURRICULUM 



FACULTY 



DEVELOPMENT 



INSTRUCTIONAL 



TECHNOLOGY 



I P«cr Tvtoriat 



I NtttfBl Sticacei 



I Special N«5i 




Pcnoaael: (1) Amoc. Prof«M6r 
(1) Aitt.ProfMftor 
(5) Talon 
(1) Swfcufy 



lf92, FtU 



Onpnlxadoal Flow Chart of Cnmnl and Projccud Rcspontlblllttt 
and Pcnonad of tht Ctnur for EffcctlTC Learalnf 
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BEST COPY AVAILABU 



Mathematics 

To order Curriculum and Evaluation SiaTuhrds for 
School MathanaHcs 

The National G)undl of Teachers of Mathematics 
Order Processing 
1906 Association Drive 
Rcston, VA 22091 

Item number: 398E1, ISBN 0^735S-27^2 
Cost: $25 each (discounts for bulk orders) 



Civics 

Center for Qvic Education 
5146 Douglas Rr Road 
aiabasas^CA 91302 

Contact: Charles Quigley 

Completion: summer 1994 



Science 

National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20418 

Cbntact: Ken Hoffman 

Completion: summer 1994 



Geography 

National Council of Geographic Education 

In coordination with the Association of American 
Geographers, the National Geographic Society, 
and the American Geographical Society 

Contact Anthony de Souza 

Geography Standards Project 
1600 M Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Completion: winter 1993 



History 

National Center for History in the Schools 

at UCLA 
231 Moore Hall, 405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

Contact. Charlotte Crabtrcc 

Cbmpletion: spring 1994 



Arts 

Music Educators National Conference 
1902 Association Drive 
Rcston,VA 22091 

In coordination with the American Alliance for 
Theatre and Education, the National Art 
Education Association, and the National Dance 
Association 

Contact JohnMahlmann 
Completion: summer 1994 



English 

The Center for the Study of Reading 
174 Children's Research Center 
51 Gerty Drive 
Champaign, IL 61820 

In coordination with the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the International 
Reading Association 

Cbntact jeanOsbom 

Completion: fall 1995 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT (ASTD) 



HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT (HRD) PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES 
(35 key areas of knowledge and skill In HRD work) 



Technical Competencies 



AduR Learning Understanding 
Career Development Theories and Techniques Understanding 
Job Competency Identification Skill 
Computer Competence 
Electronic Systems Skill 
Facilities (logistics) Skill 
Objectives Preparation Skill 
Performance Observation Skill 
Subject Matter Understanding 
Training & Development Theories & Techniques Understanding 

Research Skill 



Business Competencies 

Business Understanding 
Cost«benefit Analysis Skill 
Delegation Skill 
Industry Understanding 



Organization Behavior Understanding 
Organization Development Theories & Techniques Understanding 



Organization Understanding 
Project Management Skill 
Records Management Skill 

Interpersonal Competencies 

Coaching Skill 
Feedback Skill 
Group Process Skill 
Negotiation Skill 
Presentation Skill 
Questioning Skill 
Relationship BuiMing Skill 
Writing Skill 

Intellectual Competencies 



Data Reduction Skill 
Intellectual Versatility 
Observing Skill 



Information Search Skill 
Model BuiMing Skill 
Visioning Skill 



Self-knowledge 
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INSTITUTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS "MUST" STATEMENTS 



1. The Institution mutt establish adequate procedures for 

planning and evaluation. 

2. The institution must define Its expected educational results 

and describe how the achievements of these results 
will be ascertained. 

3. Institutions with research or public service missions must 

develop and Implement appropriate procedures for 
evaluating their effectiveness In these areas. 

4. All Institutions must engage In continuous study, 

analysis and appraisal of their purposes, policies, 
procedures and programs. 

5. Institutions regularly must evaluate their institutional 

research function. 



Criteria For Accreditation, Commission on Colleges, Atlanta, GA: 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 1987. 
Pages 10 and 11. 



n. !I!f.L!5?^'^'^^ SUGGEST WHAT AN EFFECTIVE 

PUNNING AND EVALUATION PROCESS SHOULD INCLUDE 



1. broad-based involvement of faculty and administration; 

2. the establishment of a clearly defined purpose appropriate to 

collegiate education; pf «h"«»« so 

3. the formulation of educational goals consistent with the 

institution's purpose; 

4. the development of procedures for evaluating the extent to 

which these educational goals are being achieved; and 

5. the use of the results of these evaluations to Improve 

institutional effectiveness. 



Criteria For Accreditation, Commission on Colleges 

f«« *S' ^^^^^^"^ Association of Colleges and Schools. 
i9o7« Pfigo 10. 
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TOTAL QUALITY 



COMMITMENT 
-LEARNING 
INVOLVEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT 
EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT 
CONTROL 



TOTAL QUALITY COMMITMENT 

CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITY 
CENTRAL FOCUS ON THE CONSUMER 
SYSTEMATIC IMPROVEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
OPEN WORK ENVIRONMENTS - ATMOSPHERE 
LONG-TERM THINKING 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
COORDINATION AND LEADERSHIP 




UapcariMoiiMion,Vai4,M>.U,Jaiylfn. ' ""—"•^ 
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PQPULATiQN PROJECTIONS BY WORLD REGION 



(in mi 1 1 ions) 





1990 


1995 


2000 


2025 


World, Total 
More developed 
Less developed 


5,248.5 
1 ,208.8 
4,039.7 


5,679.3 
1 ,242.8 
4,436.4 


6, 127. 1 
1 ,275.7 
4,851 .5 


8, 177. 1 
1 ,396.7 
6,780.4 


South Asia 
East South Asia 
Middle South Asia 
West South Asia 


1 , 740 . 2 
440 .4 

1 , 169.9 
129.9 


1 ,909.4 
480 .8 

1 ,279.9 
148.7 


2,073.7 
519.7 

1 ,385.7 
168.3 


2 , 770 . 6 
684.7 

1 ,815,9 
270.0 


East Asia 


1 ,317.2 


1 ,390 .4 


1 ,460.0 


1 ,696. 1 


Africa 


645.3 


753 . 2 


877.4 


1 ,642.9 


Europe 
East Europe 
North Europe 
South Europe 
West Europe 


499.5 
1 15.7 
82.6 
146.4 
154.8 


506.5 
118.2 
83.0 
150 .0 
155.3 


513. 1 
121 .0 
83.4 
153. 1 
155.6 


526.9 
131 .2 
83.6 
162.8 
149.3 


Latin America 
Car ibbean 
Middle America 
Temperate South America 
Tropical South America 


453.2 
34.6 

119.7 
49. 1 

249.8 


501 .3 
37.7 

134.4 
52.3 

276 . 9 


550 .0 
40.8 

149.6 
55.5 


786.6 
57.7 

222.6 
70 . 1 


Soviet Union 


291 .3 


303. 1 


314.8 


367. 1 


North America 
Canada 

United States 


275.2 
27. 1 
248.0 


286.8 
28.3 
258.3 


297.7 
29.4 
268. 1 


347.3 
34.4 
312.7 


Oceania 


26.7 


28.5 


30.4 


39.5 



World Al manac and Book of Facts . 
P. 737. 



NY: Pharos Books, 1989. 



WHAT la C ONTAINED IK ISO 9001« 900? f iy,^ ^nnj 
M. Breitenberg - 5/92 

The chart below shows and compares the elements contained in ISO 9001 
9002, and 9003: ^uw*. 







ISO 9002 


ISO 9003 


Hdnacreiiient Resnonsihi li^v 


Y 
A 


A* 


X** 


Qualitv Svstem 


Y 


A 


X** 




A 


X 


Desion Control 


Y 
A 








X 


X 


X** 




A 


X 


Purchaser SuDolied Pt-oHtio'h 


V 
A 


X 




Product Identification £ 








Traceabilitv 


Y 
A 


X 


X** 


Process Control 


Y 
A 


X 


Inspection & Testincr 


Y 
A 


X 


X** 


Inspection. Mea^Ufinrr c 






Test Equipment 


X 


X 


X** 


Inspect "ion £ Toc^ C^a^iie 


X 


X 


X** 


Control of Nonconforming 






Product 


X 


X 


X** 


Corrective Action 


X 


X 


Handling, Storage, 








Packaging & Delivery 


X 


X 


X** 


Quality Records 


X 


X 


X** 


Internal Quality Audits 


X 


X* 


Training 


X 


X* 


X** 


Servicing 


X 


Statistical Techniques 


X 


X 


X** 



* Requirements are less stringent than those in ISO 9001. 
** Requirements are less stringent than those in ISO 9002. 



WHERE CAN COPIES OP THESE STANDARDS BE QBTATNED ? 

Copies of ISO draft/final standards can be purchased from: The 
American National Standards Institute, 11 West 42nd Street, 13th 
Floor, New York, NY 10036, Phone: (212) 642-4900, Fax: (212) 302- 
128 6 • 

WHERE CAN INFORMATION ON THE WORK OE TfiQ TC 176 Bg QBTATKED ? 

Information on ISO Technical Committee 176 (the comniittee responsible 
for the development of the ISO 9000 and 10000 series standards) can be 
Obtained from Patricia Kopp, Standards Administrator, the American 
Society for Quality C:)ntrol (ASQC) , 611 East Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, WI 53202, Phone: 414-272-8575. 



Appendix C 



Planning Preferences 

This information has been used over the past years to 
better understand scenario and action plan development ♦ The 
first two sheets are a framework for understanding 
differences in planning preferences as described in the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) and modified by Gary 
Gappert, Director of the Futures Center at the University of 
Akron, The Gappart test classifies individuals by four 
preferences: Strategic Humanist (SH), Strategic Planner 
(SP), Pragmatic Humanist (PH) and Pragmatic Manager (PM). 
Other tests which are helpful include the Kolb Learning 
Styles Inventory (LSI), the Torrence Hemispherici ty test, 
and the Hersey Blanchard Lead test. 

The Gappart planning preferences test had been used 
quite frequently to group participants to accomplish tasks. 
The next several pages contain information about change in 
planning preference of professionals over the three years in 
the Child and Youth Studies (CYS), planning preferences of 
professionals who are enrolled in the four CYS multi-tech 
clusters and CYS clusters, and the planning preferences of 
professionals in two clusters in the Programs for Higher 
Educat ion , 

The next page lists the categories of visions and 
alternative scenarios that were used in the late 1970s and 
throughout the 1980s, Some of this background is contained 
in Perspectives on the Educ ation and Training System of the 
Futurg (The Ohio State University, 1986) and in The Learning 
Community of the Future: Education and Training in the 2l5 t 
Cgntvry <ED 280 538, 1987), Another sheet contains the 
macro global scenarios and recommendations contained in 
Workforce 2QQ0 (1987), 

The next page is a list of aternative education models 
presented at a workshop for the Department of Education in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1989, That is followed by a 
visual of restructured early childhood learning environments 
and for "choices" for acquiring what is now secondary school 
competencies and skills: contemporary traditional education, 
partial technological deschool ing, col laborative 1 ifelong 
learning, and solution based learning. Other education and 
training would continue — home bound instruction and 
corporate education and training. Another sheet describes 
how the models could unfold in the 1990s, The National 
School Board Association (1990) helped to focus on visionary 
leadership in the agenda for the 1990s: restructuring, early 
Chi Idhood education, technology, vocational education, and 
the raising of professional standards of personnel. 
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Scenarios were developed at several institutions by 
matching planning preferences and tasks as follows: 
Pragmatic Managers Contemporary Traditional Education 
Pragmatic Humanist Collaborative Lifelong Learning 
Strategic Planners Partial Technological Deschooling 
Strategic Humanist Solution Based Learning 

The next several sheets represent large scale visioning 
and action plan projects* The Nebraska Community College 
Association initiated a strategic planning process in 1991 
that yielded 8 areas of emphasis. The Mid-Plains Community 
College Area initiated a strategic planning process in 1992 
that involved 100+ participants and yielded 8 scenarios with 
multi-year action plans: General Education Core; Remedial 
and Developmental Education; Vocational- Technical Education 
On-Site and Mobile; Remedial and Developmental Education via 
Distant Delivery into Community, Home, and Workplace; Next 
Generation Tech-Prep Programs; Rural Community Leadership 
and Social Infrastructure Development; Lifelong Consumer 
Controlled Learning for Adult Literacy; and Solution Based 
Outcomes Learning, 

The Southwestern Allied Health Sciences School held a 
strategic planning retreat in 1992 that yielded 9 strategic 
directions which were refined into specific actions for 4 
categories in a plan: mission attainment, functional 
relationships, qualitative improvements, and human resources 
development. Tasks matched with planning preferences were 
as foil ows : 

Mission Attainment Strategic Humanists 

Functional Relationships Pragmatic Managers 

Qual itative Improvements Strategic Planners 

Human Resources Development Pragmatic Humanists 

Restructuring projects are supported by the Casey and 
R.J. Nabisco Foundations, American 2000 and the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, Catholic Schools for 
the 21st Century ♦ the Edison Project, and state projects 
such as Florida 2000. In addition, the New American Schools 
Development Corp. funded 11 projects in the summer of 1993. 
The Community Learning Centers project has been used in 
three CYS seminars to help professionals apply their 
research to visions creation. Planning preferences matched 
with tasks were as follows: 

Strategic Humanists People Oriented, Brain Based Learning 
Strategic Planners Technology, Graphics, Printing 
Pragmatic Humanists Progressive Curriculum 
Pragmatic Managers World As The Campus 

Ultimately, education, work, and society could be 
integrated through solution based learning communities that 
build on improved cognitive synapses and electronic networks 
focused on critical industries like graphic arts-printing. 
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CREATING VISIONS 
AND 

ALTERNATIVE SCENARIOS 
OPTION 1 
Expansion 
Steady State 
Contraction 

OPTIO N 2 
Contemporary Traditional 
Partial Technological 
Technology Intensive 
OPTIONS 
Contemporary Traditional 
Partial Technological - Technology Intensive 
Cooperative Lifelong Learning 
Solution Based Learning 
6S 



SCENARIOS 



SURPRISE - FREE 



WORXD DEFLATION 



TECHNOLOGY BOOM 



WORKFORCE 2000 



WORKFORCE 2000: WORK AND WORKERS 
FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 

1. STIMULATING WORLD GROWTH. 

2. IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY IN 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES. 

3. IMPROVING THE DYNAMISM OF A 
WORKFORCE. 

4. RECONCILING THE NEEDS OF WOMEN. 
WORK, AND FAMILIES. 

5. INTEGRATING BLACKS AND HISPANICS 
FULLY INTO THE WORKFORCE. 

6. IMPROVING WORKERS' EDUCATION 
AND SKILLS. 



B. Johnston and A.E. Packer. 

Workforce 2000: Work and Workers fnr the 21st Te-nniry 
Indianapolis, IN: Hudson Institute, 1987. 



ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION 



1. Contemporaiy Traditional Education (CTE) Models 

a. Within a CTE Qassroom 

b. Within a CTE School 

c. Within a Single Subject - Math, Science, Humanities 

d Between Subjects - Math and Science, English, and Social Sciences 

e. Between Tracks - Academic and Vocational 

t Between Schools Within a District - Level, Magnet Schools 

g. Between Districts - "Choice* 

h. Within a State - North Carolina School of Arts 

L Spodal Focus - ••At-Risk^ Drop Out Prevention, Disciplines, Articulated, 

£H&;«rentiated/Developmental Curriculum, Learning Styles, Pregnant Females, Substance Abusers, 
Cultural Diversity, Substance Abuse, Personal Abuse 

j. Between Layers - Middle College High School 

2. Partial Technological Deschooling (PTD) Models 

a. Distant Learning Systems 

b. Apple Qassrooms of Tomorrow - Elementary Level 

c. IBM^s School of the Future • Secondary Level 
d The Education Utility 

3. Collaborative Lifelong Learning (OLL) Models 

a. Cooperative Education 

b. Clinical AfBliations 

C. Compacts - Academic Credit for Public Service 

d Partnerships 

4. Solution Based Learning (PBL) Models 

5. Other Education and Training Provider (ETP) Models 

a. Nontraditional Private Providers 

b. Corporate Sponsored Providers 

c. Home Based Instruction, Correspondence 

6. Role of Support Units 

a. Library and Instructional Materials 

b. Instructional Development and Media 

c. Student Assessment, Counseling, Diagnostic Services 
d Administration 

e. Boards-Advisory, Committees, Directors, Foundations, Trustees 
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INFO ERA LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 



BEGINNING TRANSITIONAL YEARS ADVANCED LEARNING 

CARING & LEARNING LEARNING SERVICES RESEARCH & SERVICE 
ENVIRONMENTS ENVIRONMENTS ENVIRONMENTS 




TOWARD LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 

EARLY 1990s mID 1990s 



Conditions of Society 

Trend Analysis 
& 

Extrapolation 



Conceptual Frameworks Design 

1. CTE 

2. PTD 



& 



3. CLL Experiment Phase 

4. SBL 



Leadership and Human Resources Development 

O 71 
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BOARDSMANSHIP 
TRANSFORMATION 



INDUSTRIAL TECHNICAL 
ERA ERA 



BLACK KEY 
BOARD BOARD 



EDUCATION REFORM FOR THE '90s: 

THE SCHOOL BOARD AGENDA 

RESTRUCTURING SCHOOLS 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

TECHNOLOGY 

VOCAIIONAL EDUCATION 

RAISE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
OF PERSONNEL 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSN. 

/2 



SP 

NEXT GENERATION 
TECH-PREP 
PROGRAMS 


SH 

RURAL COMMUNITY 
LDRSHIP & SOCIAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE DEV 


SP 

UFELONG CONSUMER 
CONTROLLED LEARNING 
FOR ADULT LITERACY 


SH 

SOLUTION BASED 

LEARNING FOR 
HEALTH CAREERS 


PM 

GENERAL 
EDUCATION 
CORE 


PH 

REM & DEV ED 
VIA TECH 
ON SITE 


PM 

VOC-TECH ED 
ON SITE & 
MOBILE 


PH 

REM & DEV ED 

DISTANT DEUVERY 

COMMUNITY, HOME, 
WORK 



HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 


GOVERNMENT AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 


GOVERNMENT AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 



EDUCATION 



WORKPLACES 



ACADEMIC OCCUPATIONAL 



POST 
SEC 



SEC 

M 

EL 




NEXT GENERATION TECH-PREP PROGRAM 
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YEAR 1 YEAR 2 


YEAR 3 


REFINEMENT 

1. AUDIT 

2. INTEGRATION 

3. 'CUNICAL* 








DISSEMINATION 

1. TRAINING 

2. TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

3. REPLICATION 






1 


EVALUATION 

1 









RED 


OEEEN 


PRAGMATIC 


STRATEGIC 


MANAGERS 


PLANNERS 


FR 


QI 


YELLOW 


BLUE 


PRAGMATIC 


STRATEGIC 


HUMANISTS 


HUMANISTS 


rlKJJ 


MA 



RETHINKING, RESTRUCTURING, & REVITALIZING 

YEAR 1 YEAR 2 YEAR 3 

UNDERSTANDING CO MMITMENT DEDICATION 

MISSION I \ 1 

ATTAINMENT 



FUNCTIONAL 
REUTIONSHIPS 



QUALITATIVE 
IMPROVEMENTS 



HUMAN 

RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMENT 



NEW 



AMERICAN 



SCHOOLS 



DEVELOPMENT 



CORPORATION 



Proposed Phased Selection 



Design 



20 - 30 Contractors 
$.5 - $3.0 million 



Development & Implementation & 
Test Re-creation 



10-15 Contractors 
$2 - $15 million 



- 1 year 



- 2 years 



7-10 Contractors 
$2 - $6 million 



- 2 years 
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Ntw AiTHiriean Schools Development Corporation 



CHALLENGE 



Assume that the schools we have mherited did not 
exist, and design an educational environment to bring 
every child in this community up to world class 
standards in English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography, prepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive employment. No 
question about schooling should be off-limits; no 
answer assumed. 



* Designs for a New Generation of American Schools: A request for 
Proposals, New American Schools Development Corporation, 
October, 1991, p.9. 



ATLAS Communities 
The Odyssey 
Roots and Wings 

The National Alliance For Restructuring Education 

The BensenviUe Community Design 

The College for Human Services 

Community Learning Centers 

The Co-NECT School 

Expeditionary Learning 

The Los Angeles Learning Centers 

The Modern Red Schoolhouse 
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COMMUNITY 



LEARNING 
CENTERS 



COMMTINTTY T F ARNTNG CENTERS 

1. Headquarters for learning. 

2. Brain based learning. 

3. Progessive curriculum. 

4. Hub of activity. 

5. Major use of technolgy. 

6. World as campus. 

7. Integrated social services. 

8. People centered. 

9. Site managed. 

10. Staffing alternatives. 



COGNITIVE SYNAPSES & 
ELECTRONIC NETWORKS 



HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT FOR 
LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 



RESEARCH & ENGINEERING COUNCIL 
OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY, INC. 



GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 

TECHNaOGY 
NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 
COALITION FOR NETWORKED INFORMATION 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
FEDERAL LIBRARY AND INFORMATION CENTER 

COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN LIBRA !Y ASSOCIATION 
OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
TECHNOLOGY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OFCOMMERCE 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHING 

STANDARDS 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PRINTERS & 
LITHOGRAPHERS 



EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY 
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Appendix D 
Science. Technology, and Society 



Dr, Madeleine Friedman presented a vision and action 
plan for "Science, Technology, and Society." She discussed 
"Visioning As A Gateway" and the two proposals for $1/2 
million she has written since February. 
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Above All, What Schools Should Model 
(So Children Will Know In Their Hearts) 



1. MODEL A REVERENCE FOR LIFE, for inherent in this concept is 
the attitude of respect for all living things. A caring attitude toward the 
environment and a desire to live in global harmony stem from this 
principle. 



2. MODEL THE CONNECTION OF HEART TO MIND, not in separate 
subject blocks but in a blended weave. We do not live in boxes apart from 
cur feelings, aspirations and moral judgments ~ Why do we regularly 
insist upon teaching, testing, and using knowledge in that way? Hean 
knowledge walks hand-in-hand with mind knowledge and, together, 
comprise the moral fabric of both our present culture and our future 
vision. 



3. MODEL WHOLENESS, connecting thinking and feeling to doing, 
and connecting past and present actions to future implications. We must 
understand the breadth of our thoughts and actions in connection with a 
reality that transcends our immediate stretch of space and time; in this 
way, we will be able to consider the effects of those actions on other 
people besides ourselves and on future generations beyond our own. 



4. MODEL COMPASSIONATE PRACTICES through modeling and 
activity. It is not enough for students to occasionally read about 
compassionate acts. Students should "do" compassion and not just hear 
about it or read about it or watch it on television, so that this quality 
becomes real and pervasive in' their lives. Be aware that students can also 
become disillusioned when they get mixed messages about compassionate 
practice, when compassion is fine as an ideal, somewhere else, but not in^ 
this setting ... not on this issue . . . 
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5. MODEL AN INTRINSIC APPROACH TO TEACHING AND 
LEARNING, for that goes along with voluntary lifelong learning in the face 
of rapid change. Subject matter should be connected with the heart and 
with one's aspirations, so that teachers do not have to resort to either 
sticks or carrots in order to "force" students to want to learn. 



6. MODEL OPTIMISM, PATIENCE, AND CONTROL, so that the 
imperfections of life can be seen as motivating challenges, not as crippling 
stumbling blocks. Perseverence and steadfastness grow from optimistic 
attitudes; patience and control can be applied tx> the solving of complex 
problems and perplexing dilemmas. It takes more strength to control one's 
negative passions than to yield to them. 



7. MODEL SELF AS OPPOSED TO seff The noble SELF of 
compassion and caring makes us feel good when we help others; it makes 
us feel restless when we ignore other living beings who are suffering or 
who are in pain. A nurtured SELF greatly expands one's self-esteem. 



8. THEN, GO BEYOND SELF AND MODEL SELFLESSNESS, for this 
is the root of the idealistic attitude of altruism. It is not a sign of weakness 
to be positively and gently idealistic; it is not folly to yearn for altruistic 
human activity, nor is it unpatriotic to think that all of us in the human 
community might one day care about each others' well-being. Rather, 
selflessness is the heart of the great teachings we most admire in the 
world. Idealistic selflessness fosters positive purpose and universal love. 




HadeUine, Ttiedman 
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Goal 
No. 


Broward County rubiic 
Schools 
Focus 2000 Goals 


SUtc or Florida 
Blueprint 2000 Goals 


National | 
America 2000 Goals 1 


1 


Readiness to Start School • 
To make a commiunent through 
countywide partnerships that the 
students of Broward County will 
come to school ready to learn snd 
remain sble to lesm. 


Readiness to Start School • 
Communities and scnoois 
collaborate to prepare children 
and families for children's 
success in school 


Readiness to Start School • 
ny ine year aimui ut ciuiiireii in 
America will start school ready to 
earn. 


"1 


Graduation Rata • lo m- 
crease the graduation rate by 10 
percentage points. 


Graduauon Rata • Studenu 
graduate and are prepared to enter 
the workforce and post- 
secondary education. 

Adult Literacy • Adult 
Roridians are literate and have 
the knowledge and skills needed 
to compete in a Elobal economy 
and exercise the righu and 
responsibilities of citizmship. 


Graduation Rau • By the year 
2000, the high-school graduation 
rate will increase to at least 90 
percenL 

Adult Literacy • By the year 
2000, every adult American will 
DO literate ana wui possess ine 
knowledge and skills necessary 
to compete in a global economy 
and exercise rae righu and 
responsibilities of dtixMship. 


3 


Studcns Pcrformanct - to 
redesign the teaching.snd learning 
process in order to engage 
students u active learners and 
meet their diverse, individual 
needs. 


Student Pcrrormanca • 
School boards provide a leaming 
environment conducive to teach- 
ing and learning that includes 
sequemial instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, reading, writing, 
and the social sciences and 
appropriate educational materials, 
equipment, and pupil-teacher 
ration. 

Student Pcrformaaea • 

Students successfully compete at 
the highest levels oationsUy and 
interoadooatty and are piepafed to 

mftWik iiM»ll»flM€Anftll uiOUffhclliL 

and healthy lifelong decisions. 


Student Pcrrormanca - By 
the year 2000. Ametican shidentt 
will leave gnules four, eight, and 
twelve having demonstrated 
competency over challendng 
subject matter, ioehiding En^ish. 
mathematics, science, history, 
snd geography, and every school 
in America will ensure that all 
students leam to use their minds 
weU, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citiseasoip. ftirther 
learning, and productive employ- 
ment in our modem economy. 

Student Pcrforaanea 'By 
the year 2000, U.S. smdents will 
be the first in the world in 
mathematics and science 
achievemeaL 
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Goal 

No. 


Broward County rublic 
Schools 
Focus 2000 Goals 


SUtt of norida 
Blueprint 2000 Goals 


National 
America 2000 Goals 




Staff Ocvciopmcnt > T 0 

infiue the system with accessible 
staff development activities which 
support district and school plans 
and result in increased levels of 
employee competency and satis* 
faction. 


Staff Development - The 
schools, distfict. and state ensure 
)rofessional teachers and staff. 




5 


Organizational Culture - To 
provide an organizational culture 
that promotes and supports 
effective schools. 


Organizational Culture - 

Communities will provide an 
environment that is drug-ficee and 
protecu all studenu' health, 
safety, and civil rights. 


OrganlsaUonal Culture • By 
the year 2000. every school in 
America will be firee of drugs and 
vtoience and will offer t ai$« 
cipiined eavtroninent conducive 
toleiminf. 




Technology - To commit to an 
optimum use of technology u a 
resource to improve all aspects of 
education. 






-7 


Communication • To improve 
coordinatioa and commtinication 
within and ouuide the school 
system to project & more positive 
public image: to increase knowl- 
edge of services, pro|rams ani 
goals; to decrease dufuicatioa 0 ' 
information: and to renew a spirit 
of involvement 






"ft 


Resources - To maximize 
flnancisl. physical and human 
resources with iccounttbility to 
the public for greater eiiiciency, 
improved human productivity and 
increased student achievement 
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WHEREAS, the America 2000 National Education Goals dedare that American students 
should -demonstrate competency in challenging subject matter- and "be r^epared for 
responsible citizenship ; and 

WHEREAS. Florida's Blueprint 2000 goals state that Florida's students should be able 
to -successfully compete at the highest levels nationally and internationally- and should -display 
responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self-management. Integrity, and honesty-; and 

WHEREAS. Broward County's Focus 2000 goals state that the teaching and learning 
process should be redesigned "in order to engage students as active learners- and that technology 
should be used optimally -as a resource to Improve all aspects of education-; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT DECLARED, that there ought to be an officially acceptable 
option to the current standard of separate content areas and minimum competencies now In 
force, and that SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. AND SOCIETY THROUGH GLOBAL 
RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY should be approved as an alternative 

CURRICULUM OF CHOICE 

for teachers of Science. Social Studies. Language Arts, and Reading in Grades 6. 7. and 8 in the 
State of Florida. 



e'«^«*« Cluster «38 

Madeleine Fnedman 

ERIC 
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TEACHING SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY THROUGH 
UNITS OF GLOBAL RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY 

VFARIr YgARQF AWARRgSS 



SPECIFIC GOAL 


OBJECTIVE 


METHODOLOGY 1 


EVALUATION 1 


BUDGET 


I SUPPORT 
ESTABLISH NEED • 
TO TEACH STS AS 
PRIORnYFOR 
EDUCATORS. 
PARENTS. AND 
THECOMMUNflY 


100 parsnts. 5 
district •ducators. < 
and 10 community 
business leaders 
wit! visit the 
writer's school to 
participate in STS 
activities. 


1. Launch publicity 
»mpaign. 1 < 

2. Invite repre- 1 
sentatives to 1 
network meetings. 1 

3. Hoki STS 1 
conference & fair;! 
invite key guesU. 1 


» i of parents, Ti 
district educators,] 
and community 1 
business 1 
representatives 1 
attending STS 1 
conference and { 
networic meetings 1 


M 00.00 for STS 
Conference & Fair 
[refreshments and 
certificates of 
participation for 
students) 


p ntlRRICULUM 
PILOT AN STS 
CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPED FROM 
UNITS OF GLOBAL 
PESPONSIBILfTY 
AND JOY 


Two teacher co- 
creators at each 
grade level (6. 7, 
& 8) will imple- 
ment 2 corres- 
ponding STS Units. 


1. Write initial 1 
Units of Social i 
ResponsibiBty and | 
Joy. 1 

2. Create informal ] 
teaching alliances, j 

3. Pitot Units. 


• i of teacher co- 1 
creators at each 1 
grade level t 

• Number of STS | 
Units implemented 1 


No Cost: Curric- 
ulum cocreated 
independently and 
outskie of school 
time 


WTEGRATETECK 
LITERACY AND 
GLOBAL 

RESPONSBiLITY 
VIA INTERACTIVE 
COMPUTH? 
LEARNNG 
ENVFONKCNTS 


Ail STS students 
will send at least 2 
e-mail messages 
to students around 
the world; activity 
will be part of 
ongoing STS Units. 


1. Write e-mail 
component into 
curriculum. 

2. Have STS 
students write e* 
mail messages to 
peers around the 
world. 


•# of times each j 
STS s^jdent sends j 
global e-mail 
1 messages 
• E-mail activities 
written into STS 
curriculum 


No District Cost: 
Nova University 
provkies courtesy 
Vax access for 
alumni 


4. POLICY 
ESTABLISH STS 
AS A VIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
TEACHING SEPA- 
RATE CONTENT 
AREAS 


Include at least 
50% of Fl. frame- 
works & district 
objectives for 
sci.. soc. studies, 
iang. arts, and rdg. 
in z piioi uniiB 
•ach for gr. (6-8). 


1. Obtain latest 
state frameworks 
and district 
objectives in 
targeted subjects, 
grades 6, 7. & 8. 
9 Svnthefii2e 
elements for STS. 


1 • Percentage of 
1 frameworks and 
1 district objectives 
1 synthesized and 
1 accounted for in 
IsTS Units of Soci^ 
1 RosponsibSty and 
1 Joy 


1 No Cost: 
1 Frameworics and 
1 obj\)ctives 
1 synthesized 

1 end<»pendentlv at no 
Icos to (district 


sjm 

PROVEEONGOWG 
TRAINING AND 
PE90URCES 
NECESSARYTO 
IMPLEMENT STS 


Compito & raviM 
rMourc« bank of 
philos., rational*. 
6 STS Units, & 10 
strategies at tchr. 
network meetings. 


1. Hold networtc 
support meetings. 

2. Compile & re- 
vise piloted STS 
units, strategies, 
philos., rationale. 


1 • Contents of 
1 resource bank 
1 • f of teacher 
1 networtc meetings 
1 • Attendance at 
1 networtc mtgs. 


1 No Cost: Networtc 
1 mtgs. conducted & 
1 resource bank 
1 compiled & re- 
{vised by the writ- 
1 er as an independ- 
1 ent cons^jltant 



Madeleine Friedman *38 
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TEACHING SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY THROUGH 
UNITS OF GLOBAL RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY 

yPARgrVEAPnPlhJTgREST 



SPECIFIC GOAL 


OBJECTIVE 1 


METHODOLOGY 


EVALUATION 


BUDGET 


SUPPORT 
ESTABLISH NEED 
TO TEACH STS AS 
PRIORTTYFOR 
EDUCATORS. 
PARENTS. AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


Establish STS 
Coalition of 25 
mombars. and 1 
doubia rumbar of 1 
pailicipants in STSi 
school activitias. { 


1. AuQmant pub* 
licit/ campaign; 
davalop & distrib* 
uta brochura. 

2. Establish STS 
Coalition & staar* 
ing committaa 

3. HoM maatings 

4. STS Confaranca 


* # of STS 
Coalition members 

• # of participants 
in STS school 
activities 


* 9200.00 Tor rair 
refreshments, 
student 
certificates 

• $200.00 for 
1000 brochures 


QljaaiCULUM 

PILOT AN STS 
CURRICUUUM 
DEVELOPED FRDM 
UNrrSOFGLOBAL 
RESPONSmJTY 
AND JOY 


Succassfuity pilot 1 
4 Units at aach | 
grada. along with { 
naw achiavament 1 
standards t j 
assassmants. 1 


1. Ravlsa/augmant 
STS curriculum 

2. Draft naw 
standards 

3. Draft integrated 
assessment 
portfolio. 


• 95% of 

participating 
students should 
attain both old & 
pAw achiavemenl 
standards 


No Distrk^t Cost: 
Curriculum, 
standards, & 
assessments will 
be cocreated inde- 
pendently & out- 
skle of schi tinie 


a, jfnuNOLOGY 
WTEGRATETECK 
LITERACY AND 
GLOBAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY VIA IN- 
TERACTIVE COM- 
PLfTtRlEARNNG 
EtMPONUEtfTS 


E^(*r$TS student 
will participata in 
at least ona 
electronic re- 
aearch session; 
online research 
will become part 
of STS curric. 


1. Explore FIRN* 
MAIL for appro- 
priate info. 

2. Write activity 
into STS curric. 

3. Teach students 
to use FIRNMAIL 
for research. 


• Record number 
of electronic 
research 

sassion(s) for each 
student 

• Online research 
written into STS 
curriculum 


No District Coat: 
access already 
provkted through 
FIRNMAIL in media 
center; Nova Univ. 
provkies courtesy 
Vax access for 
alumni 


A. POLICY 
ESTABLISH STS 
AS A VIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
TEACHING SEPA 
RATE CONTENT 
AREAS 


include 100% of FL 
frameworks & 
district objectives 
in 4 STS Units per 
grade, with 
parent/ busi- 
ness/teacher 
Coalition helping 
•At standards & 


1 1. Integrate okJ 
frameworks & 

1 objectives 

1 2. Meet wHh 

1 Coalition to invent 
1 new standards & 
tassesments 
1 2. Include the 8 
1 principles in new 
1 atandards 


• New standards 
drafted for piloting 

• Students per- 
fomi at least as 
wall on new 
standards as on oU 


No Cost to District 


S.HRD 
PROVDEONGONG 
TRAINING AND 
FESOURXS 
rCCESSARTTO 
IMPLEMENT STS 


Add 6 units and 10 
strategiM to 
rasourca bank; 
ravisa with help o1 
tha STS taachar 
natwork. 


1 1. Write additional 
1 units. 
2. Hoki teacher 
[ 1 networicing mtgs 
1 to get input on 
1 strategies. 


• i of naw lessons 

• i of naw 
strategies 


No District Cost: 
Lessons augmented 
by independent 
consultant; mtgs. 
do not require 
stipend 
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TEACHING SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY. AND SOCIETY THROUGH 
UNITS OF GLOBAL RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY 

yPARf^- ygARQFUNnPRCTANDfJG 
SPECIFIC GOAL I OBJECTIVE | METHODOLOGY I EVALUATION 



BUDGET 



SUPPORT 
ESTABLISH NEED 
TO TEACH STS AS 
PRIORnYFOR 
EDUCATORS, 
PARENTS, AND 
THE COMMUNITY 



I ThrM Reciprocal 
Community 
Mentoring (ROM) 
partnerships will 
be established and 
in operation at the 

[writer's school. 

. under the auspices 
of the STS 
Coalition. 



11. Extend publicity 

2. Get Fair Funds. 

3. Cocreate RCM 
proposal, 
brochure. 

1 4. Speak at mtgs. 

5. Pair community 
mentors with STS 
classes. 

6. Hold Conf./Fair. 



•§ of RCM 
I partnerships 
establised 



$200 for 1000 
brochures 

$300 for STS 
Conference/Fair 



p r^jRRICULUM 
PILOT AN STS 
CURRICUUJM 
DEVaOPB)FR0M 
UNnSOFGLOBAL 
RESPONSBIUTY 
ANDJOY 



I A minimum of 12 
teachers will be 
successfully 
piloting STS Units 
in the writer's 
school. 



1 . Recruit tchrs. 

2. Orient new STS 
teachers to Units. 

3. Pair old/new 
STS teachers. 

4. Implement 
Units. 



t of teachers 
I iinplementing STS 
I at end of year #3 

95% of STS 
I students reach 
new achievement 
standards 



See budget for 
5th objective 
below) 



NTEGRATETECK 

UTERACYAND 

GLOBAL 

RESPONSeiLITY 
VIA INTERACTIVE 
OOMVTB) 
LEARNNG 



I Each STS student 
will participate in 
at least one online 
interactive 
problem-solving 
activity; this will 
become part of 
STS curriculum 



1. Write problem^ 
solving modules 
for online use 

2. Each student 
has opportunity to 

I engage in this type 
I of activity 



Records of on- 
line interactions 
for students 
• Online problem^ 
solving written 
into curriculum 



No Additional Cost 
to District 



ESTABLISH STS 
ASAVIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
TEACHING SEPA- 
RATE CONIENT 
AREAS 



I Obtain district 
I wahrer in order to 
I substitute new 
standards for 
traditional MBS. 



1 1. Write & submit 
waiver proposal. 

1 2. Show successes 
& invite SchI Bd & 
other district reps 
for schI visit. 

3. Appear at 
waiver hearing. 



New standards 
I revised 
New 

I assessments rK>ted 
•Waiver received 



No Cost to District 



SHRD 
pnOVDEONQONQ 
TRAINING AND 
RESOURCES 
NECESSARVTO 
IMPLEMENT STS 



hold S woricshops 
j for new STS 
I teachers & 10 

peer support net- 
I work mtgs. for all 

STS tchrs. 



1. Fund workshops 

1 2. Write trainings 

1 3. HoM networic 

I support meetings 



t of teachers 
I attending work- 
shops & passing 
I posttest (85% 
§ attending 
networic meetings 



$5,000 for con- 
sultant fee & for 
teacher stipends to| 
attend woricshops 
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TEACHING SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. AND SOCIETY THROUGH 
^^'^^ UNITS OF GLOBAL RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY 

YpAR 1- VE ftR OF CrO^MrrMgNT 



SPECIFIC GOAL I OBJECTIVE I METHODOLOGY 



SUEEQSL 
[establish NEED 
TO TEACH STS AS 
PRIORITY FOR 
EDUCATORS, 
PARENTS, AND 
THE COMMUNITY 



I Ev9ry district STS 
I school win Mtal>* 
I lish at isast 1 RCM 
partnorship. 



i1. Publicity 
campaign 

2. Fund ConfJFair. 

3. Wofk with 

I district Chambar 
of Commarca 

4. Spaak at mtgs. 

5. Maat with naw 
voiunlaars to pair 

I mora mantora. 

6. Hold Conf JFair. 



I PILOT AN STS 
I CURRICULUM 
I DEy/BLOPB>i=R0M 
UW/ISOFGLOBAL 
RESPONSBIUTY 
ANDX>Y 

WTEGRATETECH 
LITERACY AND 
GLOBAL 

I RESPONSBIUTY 
1 VIA INTERACTIVE 

OOMPUTBl 

LEARNNG 

ENVn0N^O4TS 

^ POLICY 
1 ESTABLISH STS 
AS A VIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
TEACHING SEPA- 
RATE CONTENT 
AREAS 



1 20 taachars 
district-wida will 
Mch implamant 4 
STS Units appro* 
priata to gr. iavaL 



|1. Spaak at taach- 
ar mtgs; gat naw 
STS implamantors 

12. Seak training $. 

1 3. Train taachars. 

1 4. Maintain 
{support natwork. 



EVALUATION 

• « of RCM 
partnarships with 
district STS 
schools 



BUDGET 

$200 for 
I brochuras 
$200 for Fair 



• « of taachars 

imptamanting STS 
units districtwida. 



I (Saa budgat for 
HRD goal «5, 
balow.) 



At iaast 10 
taachars district- 
wkta wM angaga in 
ongoing alactronic 
paar aupport nat- 
working and kiaa 
axchangas 



Draft proposai for 
STS as a •curric- 
ulum of chokM* in 
sta. coursa coda 
diractory; gain S 
community groupa 
supporting affort 



11. Maat with 
diatrict STS 
taachars to 
pmaant klaa & 
offar training* 
Z Obtain funding 
for addtl modams 
& aoftwara. 
1 3. Go onlina/dabug 

|1« Wriia proposal. 

2. Invita sta. ad. 
offidaia to schls. 

3. Gain community 
support through 
Coalition afforts. 



# of district 
I taachars writing 
I modam grantt^ 

« of alactronic 
STS taachar 
I support nat- 
I wortcars; datas of 
, onlina ancountars 



Proposal writtan 
I • # of parants, 
tchrs, * com- 
munity laadars 
groupa opanly 
■ supporting this 
affort. 



Modams/Softwara 
^ $150 - fundad 
through Sroward 
Edc Found, mini- 
grants; 

Commarciat onlina 
hook-ups 9 undar 

I $500 via Citicorp 

I mini-grants 

No additional cost 
to District; 
proposal writtan 
indapandantly by 
cocraators 



PHDVDEONGONG 
TRAINING AND 
RESOURCES 
NECESSARY TO 
IMPLEMENT STS 



I Conduct 5 wortc- 
shopa for 20 naw 
] STS taachars, & 
j 10 support nat- 
woric mtgs. for all 
district STS tchrs. 



1. Gat grant fund- 
ing for training. 
2* knplamant 
training. 
3* Hold natworic 
maatings. 



I • # of taachars 

attanding woric- 
shops & passing 
Iposttast (85%4) 

# attanding 
Inatwork maatings 



I $25,000 to 
initially train first 
20 taachars (mora 
I funding will rasult 
I in largar numbar 
of tchrs. trainad) 
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TEACHING SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY THROUGH 
UNITS OF GLOBAL RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY 



SPECIFIC GOAL 1 


OBJECTIVE 1 


METHODOLOGY 1 


EVALUATION 


BUDGET 


t SUPPORT 1 
ESTABLISH NEED 
TO TEACH STS AS 1 
PRORnVFOR 
EDUCATORS. 
PARENTS. AND 
THE COMMUNITY 


Establish s«parat« | 
RCM committM 1 
composad of 7 STS 1 
Coalition mombors 1 
dedicatMl to tho | 
ongoing oxpansion 1 
& coordination of { 
RCM^ in ovory { 
STS middto school 1 
in th« district { 


1. Writ# artictos, y 
ipaak at moatings. 1 ( 

2. Hold district 1 
STS fair & conf. 1 

3. Fonn ROM } 
committaa. 1 

4. Davatop chartar 1 
for committaa. 1 


> f on RCM 
Dommittaa. 

• Co»7tmittaa 
chartar writtan, 
raflacting ongoing 
dadication to RCM 
coordination 

• f of naw ROM's 
formad in yaar 5 


11000 for District 
STS Confaranca 1 
and Fair ] 


pQlimiCULUM 
PILOT AN STS 1 
CURRICUUJM 
DEVBLa>B>FROM 
\UNrTSOFSOCIAL 
\rESP0NSBU7Y 
\ AND JOY 


Rais« « of STS 1 
ichrs. to includo at 1 
iMSt 1 informal 1 
tsaching aHianco in 
at iMSt hatf (15) 
tho middis schools 
in th« district 


1. Obtain funds. | 
Z Spaak at | 
taachar mtgs. 1 

3. Train naw 1 
taachars. 1 

4. Expand support 
natwork. 


• Numbar of 
mkidia achools 
with taachars 
implamanting STS 
Units (minimum of 
15) 


GRANT: $50,000 
to initially train 1 
firat 40 taachars | 
mora funding will 1 
rasutt in largar 1 
numbar of tchrs. , j 
trainad) 1 


WTEGRATETECH ! 

UTERACYAND 

GLOBAL 

RESPONSBiUTY 
1 VIA INTERACTIVE 

LEARNNG 

lEwnoN»»ns 


At toast on* tchr 
in MCh STS school 
will intsract onlino 
for pMr not- 
woffcing. A a 
us«r% manual for 
onlirw learning & 
tchr. notworking 
will b» comptstod. 


1. Oriant disuict 
STS taachars to 

1 tha onlina natwork 

2. Obtain taachar 
& studant input 

1 districtwkla via 
alactronic natwork 

3. Writa manual & 
distributa. 


• Manual 
complatad 

• Numbar and 
fraquancy of 
taachars using 
natwork 


NO District UOSl. 1 
manual writtan by | 
tha writar as an | 
indapandant 1 
consultant; pilotad i 
by district at no 1 
cost. 1 


4. POLICY 
ESTABLISH STS 
AS A VIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE TO 
TEACHING SEPA- 
RATE CONTENT 
1 AREAS 


iGaki Florida D.O.E. 
1 approval of STS as 
Ian altomativo 
I'curricuium of 
1 ehoio** in ths 
Florida Coursa 


1 1. Gv proposal to 

1 2. Engaga support 
1 of local & sta. 

1 raprasantativas. 
3. Go to 
1 Taltahassaa 


L STS officially 
1 acoaptad as an 
1 altarnativa 
I'curricuium of 
1 choica* for gradas 
1 6-8 in suta of 
1 Florida 


No District Cost: 1 
funding ganaratad 1 
through STS 1 
Coalition afforts 1 


1 PR0lVC€0NQ0t«3 
TRAINING AND 
FESGURCES 
NECESSARY TO 
IMPLEMENT STS 


1 Obtain ongoing 
1 funding from 
School Bd. to 
1 support continuod 
1 coordination & 
1 oxpansion of STS 


|l. Writa proposal 
1 & job dascription. 

1 2. Amass support 

1 3. Submit proposal 

1 4. Lobby Schl. Bd. 

1 5. Go to Bd. mtg. 


1 • STS Coordinator 
1 position fundad 

1 


$150,000 yr. for 
ongoing STS 1 
Coordinator 1 
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VISIONING 

AS A 
VIRTUAL GATEWAY 



Presented by: 
Madeleine Frtedman, Ed.D. 

July 27, 1993 





VISIONING AS A VIRTUAL GATEWAY 



STS 

TO EaUIP TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
WITH THE CAPACITY TO WISELY USE 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE BENEFIT AND 
SURVIVAL OF HUMANKIND 



AN INTERCONNECTED 
SYSTEM OF ELEMENTS 




RECIPROCAL 
COMMUNITY 
MENTORING 
PARTNERSHIPS 



TECHNOLOGY 



UNITS OF GLOBAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
AND JOY 



INFORMAL 
TEACHING 
ALLIANCES 



o 
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APRIL-» 



FEDERAL GRANT: 
INNOVATION ZONES 



SEED IDEA: LINK NOVA COMPLEX 
THEME: INTERCONNECTEDNESS 



JULY 



STATE GRANT: ] 
RETROFIT 
TECHNOLOGY 



TECHNOLOGICAL COUNTERPART TO 
THEME OF INTERCONNECTEDNESS 
PURSUED IN FEDERAL GRANT 



ONGOING 



SCHOOL FUNDS, 
LOCAL TDIF GRANTS 
(TEACHER DIRECTED 
IMPROVEMENT FUNDS) 



SEEDLINGS: PEACENET; WORLD SCHOOL; KIDS 
94 KIDLINK; I*EARN; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
KIDS NETWORK; AT&T'S LEARNING NETWORK 



Madeleine Friedman, Ed.D. July 27, 1993 
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PVISION I 



VIRTUAL 
FLEXIBLE 
MALLEABLE 

AN ANCHOR THAT 
CAN "SYNERGIZE" 

COCREATION - IMPLIES FLEXIBILITY, 
A SYSTEMS VIEW . . . 

(VISION BECOMES GATEWAY) 

"Systems thinking . . . continually 
reminds us that the whole can 
exceed the sum of its parts." 
(Peter Senge, The Fifth Discipline ) 



O Madeleine Friedman, BcLD. ^5 July 27, 1993 
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I VIRTUAL 
VISIONING 

.V . 



In the "virtual" sense used 
by Malone & Davidow 
when speaking about 
virtual corporations 
creating virtual products 
that continually respond to 
the changing needs of 
their users. 



(Malone & Davidow, "Virtual 
Corporation," in Forbes 
ASAP. December, 1992) 
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VISIONING 
WITH A 2 1ST CENTURY MIND 



THE 2 1ST CENTURY MNP: 
is CREATIVELY ADAPTIVE 
is CHALLENGED BY PROBLEMS 
is VISIONARY 
is WHOLE-SEEING 
and ENJOYS ORDERING CHAOS 

All Of your anxiety is 
because of your desire for 
harmony. Seek disharmony; 
then you will gain peace. 

RUM! (quoted in 
Developing a 21st Century 
Mind, by Marsha Sinetar) 



Madeleine Friedman, Bd.D. July 27, 1993 
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(CHAOS AS PLAY) 



"Learn to be comfortable in a 
transient existence since life is 
flux." (Marsha Sinetar, 
Developing a 21st Century Mind 



"BIOLOGICALLY, UFE IS NOT 
MAINTENANCE OR RESTORATION OF 
EdUILIBRIUM BUT IS ESSENTIAL 
MAINTENANCE OF DISEaUILIBRIA, AS 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ORGANISM AS 
OPEN SYSTEM REVEALS. REACHING 
EdUILIBRIUM MEANS DEATH AND 
CONSEQUENT DECAY." 

(Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Father of 
General Systems Theory) 
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"LIFE IS NOT A COMFORTABLE 
SETTLING DOWN IN PRE-ORDAINED 
GROOVES OF BEING; AT BEST, IT IS 
ELAN VITAL, INEXORABLY DRIVEN 
TOWARDS A HIGHER FORM OF 
EXISTENCE. ADMITTEDLY THIS IS 
METAPHYSICS AND POETIC SIMILE; 
BUT SO AFTER ALL, IS ANY IMAGE WE 
TRY TO FORM OF THE DRIVING FORCES 
IN THE UNIVERSE" (Ludwig von 
Bertalanffy, General System Theory) 

THUS, VISIONING IS NOT JUST 
VIEWED AS ONE SYNTHESIS, BUT 
IS SEEN IN THE SENSE OF: the 
"synthesis of a general systems 
theory, replacing the notion of 
'organism' and its Platonic 
correlates with the concept of a 
dynamic, self-sustaining 
'system' discriminated against 
the backdrop of a changing 
natural environment." (Ervin 
Laszlo, Introduction to Svstems 
Philosophv ) 
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CONCLUSION 



STS UNITS OF GLOBAL 
RESPONSIBILITY AND JOY -- 
ARE VIRTUAL . . . 
. . . and SO IS THE VISION 
THAT ENVELOPES IT: 

• open to changes in the world 

• ready and willing to 
self-adjust - to be 
responsive to changes from 
outside — what Laszlo calls 
"the self-creativity of 
natural systems" (Ervin 
Laszlo, The Systems View of 
the World ) 



Q Madeleine Friedman, Ed.D. \i CS July 27, 1993 
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(vision as a JANUS-FACED HOLOn) 



Any vision might thus be viewed 
as a Janus-faced holon ~ as a 
sub-whole of a larger system ~ 
with two faces: "the face turned 
towards the subordinate level is 
that of a self-contained whole; 
the face turned upwards towards 
the apex, that of a dependent 
part." Arthur Koestler, The 
Ghost in the Machine) 



2 FACES OF JANUS AT ANY ONE POINT IN 
TIME, AND PERPETUALLY EVOLVING AS 
TIME GOES ON. 




2 TYPES OF 
"HOLISM" ~ 

1. WHOLES AS 
ABSOLUTES 

2. WHOLES AS 
DYNAMTC. 
RESPONSIVE. 
SELF-CREATIVE 
GF.STAT.TS 
BLENDING THE 



o 
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Appendix E 



El ectronic Library^ 

The Electronic Library is explained on the pages which 
follow. An example o-f access to contemporary research can 
be obtained by reading the comments below and -following the 
directions -for accessing the information. 

THE WORKING GROUP ON TEACHING AND LEARNING 

of the 

COALITION FOR NETWORKED INFORMATION 

The Work ing Group on Teach ing and Learning of the 
Coalition for Networked Information issued a call for papers 
that use networking and networked resources to support 
teaching and learning. The group is particularly interested 
in projects that take advantage of national networks, use 
library resources, involve collaboration among different 
types of institutions and agencies, and are long-term 
programs easily adaptable for other schools. Projects 
submi tted become part of a database . Two winners were 
invited to present at EDUCOM '93. 

The Coalition of Networed Information is a Joint 
project of the Association of Research Libraries, CAUSE, and 
EDUCOM, organized in 1990 to promote the development of 
networked inforamtion resources to enrich scholarship and 
embrace intel 1 ectual product ivity . 

Fifteen proposals were submitted to the call for papers 
in 1992. Thirty-five proposals were submitted in 1993. You 
can access the proposals as follows: 

mmunix 

1 Internet Menu 

2 • Internet Tool s 

3. Gopher 

S . Other Gopher and Inf ormat ion Servers 

1. All Gopher Servers in the World 

1 2->^ . Coalition for Networed Information 

(The number of groups is increasing. 

The number was 120 on September 27, 1993) 

4. Coalition Working Groups 

7. Teaching and Learning Groups 

2. Teaching and Learning WG (Gopher Link) 
4. 1993 Propsals (Text)/ 

The two winners were: 
14. Kids as Global Scientists by Nancy Butler and 
23. Peirce Tel ecommunity Project by Joseph Ransdel 1 . 
Check out "Toward the 21st Century" (23) . 
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The Electronic Library 

An Introduction with Instructions 



What is the Electronic Library?: 



The Hectionic Library and the Off Campus Library Servian office are new services ofTered 
by Nova University to bring library services to Nova's noi.-campus students. By using the 
Hectronic Library, students may access the library catalog, check the periodical holdings, search 
the catalogs of other libraries, request materials and even ask for help with rescoch from a 
reference librarian. 

The Off Campus Library Services office can provide students with books and copies of 
periodical articles from the Nova collection mailed directly to their homes. Students can request 
materials by phone, mail, fax or computer (through the Electronic Library). There is no cbarge 
(except return mail for books) and most materials are mailed first dass the next business day. 

If you wish to contact Off Campus Library Services call 1-800-541-6682. Dial Linda 
Martilotto at extension #7508 to order materials. If you have problems or reference questions 
call Steven Vest at extension #7050. To access the Electronic Library simply type "d" at the 
command prompt in Unix. If you don't have a Unix account contact your program supervisor. 



Accessing the Electroi^ Library by Computen 

(Remember you can use Off Campus Library Services 
even without a computer!) 

To access the Electronic Library by computer you will need: 

1. A home computer (IBM, Compatible, Apple or Otter) 

2. A modem 

3. A communication program 

4. A Nova "Unix" computer account 

The modem allows your personal computer to taik to the Nova computer using tdqphone 
lines. The oommunicatioa program is what your oon^Niter uses to operate the modem. Before 
you will be able to connect to the Nova computer you will need to be given a computer account. 
When you get your account you will be given Ae appropriate phone numbers to call and the 
passwords you will need to gain access to your account. 
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When you get the Unix prompt, simply type "el" to gain access to the Electronic Library. 
When the Electronic Library program is finished loading you will see the following menu: 



Nova University Electronic Library Main Menu 

1; Overview of fhe Qectrcmic libraxy 

2. Conununicate wiA tiie libiaiian 

~ i Access the Card Catal(«3^^^5%*^^ ' 

4. CD-ROM Databases 

5. Catalog of Feriodicals 

6; Library Materials Bequest 

7. IntenitfljEbnBy.Oatew»y/^ 

Please enter your aeJecfioh vrl^fpt 




Sample of Main Menu 



The Electronic Libnur Menu: 



Each choice on the menu either explains the Electronic Library and how to use it or gives 
you access to a library service. To choose an item from die menu, simply type die number 
beside the selectim you wish to choose. For example: if you wanted "Overview of die 
Electronic Library" you would press the "1" on your k^board. Do not press "Enter" after 
yourchoice. The menu win activate your choice as soon as you press the correct key. Pressing 
"Enter" will cause the program to end aiid you will end iq> aiding back to the main menu. 
Most menu choices will take you into a second menu. This will usually ^ve you the choice of 
immediately accessing die service or readimg the instiuctioas. We recommend that you always 
read the instructions (and print diem out if iXMsible) before accessing a service for the first time. 
Taking a few moments to read the instructions fint can save you much time and aggravation 
in the long run! 
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Now lets take a look at the services provided by each choice in the Electronic Library menu. 
1. Overview of tire Electronic library 

This selection gives a fuller explanation of the Electronic Library and its many 
services for students. 



2. Communicate with the Librarian 



This selection allows the student to send electronic mail directly to the librarian 
(to ask questions etc.) or to cmtact the librarian directly and "talk" head to head 
by typing messages back and forth. It will also allow the librarian to talk to 
multiple students at the same time using the "Electrooic Classroom" 

The commands for writing in this section are slightly different from those in other 
areas. When you choose to send a message to the libtaiian you are given a 
screen that has your "Editing K^" (tiie commands you will use to move about 
the screen) ontheleftandaboxonthe right that reads "Enter your message 
below". This is the box where you will type your message. When you are 
finished composing your message, you press the 'escape' key (sometimes 
referred to as tiie "menu" or "pfl" k^. This moves tiic cursor to the bottom of 
the screen. You may then type "Help" (fior further instructions), "Send" to send 
your message to the Librarian or "Canod" to abort using the message mode. 
This command structure is common to many of the menus found in the Electronic 
Library. Many of the screens can be exited by pressing "escape" typing "Exit" 
or "Cancel" 



3. Access the Card Catalog: 

This selection allows you to access the "Dialcat" catalog at the Nova University 
Library. This catalog contains a listing of all of the books available in the Nova 
libi&ty System. When you choose to search die catalog from tiie menu you will 
see your computer go through several seconds of accessing different commands. 
This is normal. Simply wait until die screen reads "Connected to 
dialcatlibruy.nova.edu." and then press "Return" or "Enter" several times in 
quick succession. When ycu ate asked for a password, type in "VTIOO". This 
will take you into the "Dialcat" catalog. The catalog operates on a "menu 
driven" system. At each stq> in finding a book you will either choose from a 
menu or move an arrow beside a selection and press enter. 
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The easiest way to search is to choose "Find Anything" from the opening menu. 
Then you may type in the title or the author's name or a subject. Once you press 
"Return" any book that has a match for the words or name you typed in will be 
displayed. You then choose the selection from that list to obtain a more complete 
display. It is also possible to combine words using the "and" or "or" connectors 
or to eliminate unwanted terms by using the connector "not". Consult the online 
information guidelines for a more complete explanation of how to use these 
connectors. 

Occasionally you may have emulation problems when you are accessing the 
Dialcat system. If you have trouble witii words being broken up as you type 
them in or if part of the writing on tiie screen disappears off the top or bottom; 
be sure that your communication program is set to emulate a vtlOO terminal and 
that the "scroll" feature is turned off. Consult your communication program 
manual for instructions on how to change these settings. 

When you wish to exit the Dialcat program simply hold down the "Control" key 
and press "p". You will then be given a prompt Oat says "dialnet". Type "q" 
at this point and you will be returned to the main Electronic Library menu. 

CD-ROM Databases: 

At the present time the only CD-ROM database mounted is ERIC, the education 
index. However in the near future we intend to provide access to a number of 
other CD-ROM indexes. Because the ERIC index was written for use on a 
personal computer and not for a UNIX based mainframe computer, there are a 
number of adjustments that must be made in entering keyboard commands. It is 
especialfy important that you read the instruction section before attempting to use 
ERIC for the first time! 

The most important adjustment that must be made is that the "Easy Menu Mode' 
of searching ERIC requires frequent use of the various "F" keys found on a PC 
k^board. Unfortunately, tte UNIX environment does not recognize these "F" 
keys and th^ must be emulated. This is done by pressing "Fl" followed by the 
number k^ of Oe *F" key you wish to emulate. For example: the "FIO" key 
would be emulated by pressing "Fl* followed by "1" and "0" from the numeral 
k^. Also, Unix does not recognize the "Page Down" key. This is emulated by 
pressing ttie "Return" k^. 

If you are using an Apple Computer or another ^pe of terminal beades a PC, 
you will want to use die otter method of entering commands. This is called the 
"Dialog Mode". The "Dialog Mode" can be invoked from the first menu you are 
given. This method involves using a set of commands developed for the Dialog 
information system databases. These commands do not require the use of any 
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"F" key and allow you to work from any terminal. A complete explanation of 
these commands is contained in the opening ERIC "help" file. To exit from the 
"Dialog Mode" simply type "logout". 

The easiest method of saving the records you have retrieved using ERIC is to 
save them in a "Capture Buffer". Nearly all communication programs have a 
feature that allows you to save everything that appears on your screen to a hard 
or floppy disk. Then you can quicidy scan through your records and print them 
out from the "capture buffer" at your leisure. Qmsult your communication 
software manual for information on how to activate your capture buffer. 

CaUlog of Periodicals: 

This selection allows you to search the holdings of the Nova University Library 
periodical collection. Using it, you can get a listing of the periodicals to which 
the library subscribes and the range of years diat are available. This can save a 
great deal of time when you are ready to order inaterials £rom die Off Campus 
library Services office. 

The catalog of periodicals is currently kq;>t using die computer pn^ram PC-FUe. 
This is a simple, easy to use program that is familiar to many people already. 
When you enter the PC-File menu you will be given a menu of choices. The 
chmce diat is already highlighted "Find a Record" is the one you want, so simply 
press "Enter". Your next menu wUl also have the proper choice highlighted. 
Press "Enter" to duxm "Search for data (find)" and you will move to yet another 
menu. On this menu you will w?nt to choose "Simpk you fill in the blanks" 
as your type of search. This will tike you to your "Search data" screen. OnUiis 
screen you will want to fill in the "Htle > " blank with the title of the journal 
you wish to find. Be sure to ^)eU the title correctly. Since die database will be 
searched fior exaaiy vAat you type in, you may want to type in just die first few 
words of die tide. Then you can choose die one you want from the list diat will 
appear. If your choice is held in the Nova Libnry collection, the screen will 
appear widi die holdings uiformation filled in. If it is not in die Nova collection 
the message "Not Found" will q>pear in a message box. If this happens you may 
wish to check and be certain that you have die correct tide and that it is sp^ed 
cortecdy. 

To exit from PC-File and return to die Electronic Library menu choose "Quit" 
from eadi successive menu until you are returned to the library menu screen. 

Library Materials Request: 

When you choose this selection you will be given a choice of ordering books, 
periodicals or ERIC documents. Simply choose the materials you wish to order 
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from the menu snd you will be given a form to fill out for the proper materials. 
Your name will already zppcu on the form but you will be asked to fill out 
information about your program, address, and the materials you wish to order. 
You must fill out each section or the program will not allow you to send your 
request When you wish to move from one field to another simply press the 
"Tab" key. Onoe you have completely filled out the form, press the "Escape" 
key and your cursor will drop to the bottom of the screen. Here you have three 
choices of actions that you may ^pe in. If you type "Help" a help screen will 
appear. If you type "Cancel" your request will be canceled. If you type "Send" 
your request wiU be sent to the libnuian and your materials will be pulled and 
mailed to you usuaUy die next busness day. When you have sent a request, the 
information about the article or book you ordered wUl be erased from the form, 
but your address information will be retained in case you wish to request another 
item. 

7. Internet Library Gateway: 

This selection gives you access to die internet networic Internet is a huge network 
of computers held in businesses and universities all over the worid. There are 
literally thousands of different information sources available for access through 
Internet for now we will ooocentiate on accessing libraries timwgh die 
network. When you choose the Internet Gateway you will be given a second 
menu with three choices, l^e adection you will want to choose from this menu 
is "2. World-Wide Access to Electronic Libraries (Hytelnet)*. This will take 
you to a listing of die various countries* libraries that can be searched. Once you 
have chosen a country you will be given a choice of libraries within that country. 
To choose a library, simply highlight the one you want and press "Enter" you 
will then be given some very basic instructions on operating the catalog of the 
libntiy you are about to search. Make note of these commands e^)ecially die 
command for exiting die database. In diat diere are diousands of libraries, each 
widi catalogs diat operate differently, it is impossible to give inftnictions on how 
diey will operate. It is often best to spcxid some time experimenting widi die 
catalogs to kam your way around the command structures. Indeed you'll 
probably want to spend lots of time experimenting with all of the different 
reference sources available through Internet 



Condudon: 

Well diat ends our introduction to die Electronic Library. If you have any questions or 
comments, send diem E-mail to "vest". Or call Steven Vest at die Off Campus Library Services 
office at 1-800-S41-6682 ext 7508 or 7050. We're anxious to hear your opinions or suggestions 
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Appendix F 
Pract icums and MARPS 

1. Human Resources Development Proposals and Reports 

2. Emergence o-f Vocational, Technical and Occupational 

Education in America Proposals and Reports 

3. Conceptual Framework -for Chapter 5 by 

Dr . Sarah Simpson-Ussery 

4. Major Applied Research Project Abstracts 
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HRD PRACTICUMS 

No date means "in process" 

1. Norma M. McKinnon, Jan 21, 1991 

Development o-f a Professional Activities Handbook Governing 
Financial Assistance to Staff as Funded by the Title III 
Grant . 

2. Richard Scott, Mar 2i , 1991 

Devel opment of a Peer Col 1 aborat ion Program for Facul ty 
Development Through Improved Communications. 

3. Charles R. Heck, Jr., Mar 31, 1991 
Development of a Course/ Instructor Evaluation Form... 

4. Jean Love, Apr 2, 1991 

The Design, Implementation, and Evaluation of a Professional 
Devel opment Workshop . 

5. Dolores Yaschur, May 12, 1991 

Development of a Document that Will Serve as a Working Plan 
for the Implementation of an Employment Affirmative Action 
Pol icy . 

6. Weymouth Spence,, October 21, 1991 

A Cost Analysis Study of the Radiography Program at 
Middlesex Hospital Using Shock's Model. 

7. Jennifer Dowd , April 26, 1993 

Development of a Faculty Search Committee Guide for Mercer 
County Community Col lege - 

8. Ronald Williams, May 21, 1992 

Improvement of Attendance Rates Through the Implementation 
of a Student Tracking System at New York City Tech College 

9. Wal ter A . Meyer . 

Development of a Training Reference Manual fcr College 
Faculty Who Train in Business and Industry. 

10. Sherry A. Dunphy, March 18, 1993 

Development of a Training Program for Cholesterol Screening 
Personnel . 



n. Robert D. Bolge, April 11, 1993 

Development o-f a Plan To Make the Q-f-fice of Institutional 
Research A Human Resources Development Utility at Mercer 
County Community College. 

12. El on W. Roach, April 11, 1993 

Development o-f a Plan to Train Middle Level Administrators 
in Strategic Planning. 

13. Pamela B. Parrel 1 , February 24, 1993 

Design -for A Writing Across the Curriculum Faculty Retreat. 



14. Anthony J. Mennuti 

The Development o-f a Grant Management Handbook: A Guide -for 
Grant Project Managers . 

15. Susan Ross Bell , June 26, 1991 

Identi-fying Classroom Motivating Factors in the School o-f 
Business at Missouri Southern State College. 

16. Mary Pat Neyl on , May 30, 1993 

The Development o-f an Orientation Manual -for New Part Time 
Faculty at Molly College. 

17. Polly A. Schults, August 25, 1991 

Developing A Workshop To Train The Secretaries Employed By 
Villa Julie College To Use The Tab Feature In Wordper-fect 



18. John L. Coleman 

Assessing the Morale o-f the Kansas City Missouri Police 
Department and the Need -for an E-f-fective Human Resources 
Utilization Program. 

19. Alice L. Q'Neill, December 15, 1992 

Development o-f an Orientation Program -for Adjunct Health 
Administration Faculty at the University o-f Scranton . 

20. Steven B. Dowd , Sept. 7, 1991 

An HRD Action Plan -for the Radiography Program Sponsored By 
Lincoln Land/St. John's Based on a View o-f the Radiographer 
o-f the Future. 



21. Ronald Kopcho 



An Evaluation o-f Humanities Division Faculty Perceptions o-f 
the Need -for a Mul t icul tural / Internat ional Dimension in 
Curricula, Graduates, and Activities. 

22. Andrew Niesiobedsk i , Nov. 18, 1991 

Development, Implementation, and Evaluation o-f a Workshop on 
Con-fl ict Resolution for the Division o-f Arts and Letters at 
Manatee Community Col 1 ege 

23 . Ken James , February 27 , 1 992 

Development and Val idation o-f a Workshop on Basic 
Maintenance for Industrial Technology Education Instructors 
in Polk School Districts 

24. Valerie Zimbaro, Nov. 3, 1991 

The Development and Validation of a Strategic Human 
Resources Development Plan for the St. Petersburg Junior 
Col 1 ege Commun i cat i ons Program 

25. Robert D. Head 

The Development of a Policy and Procedures Handbook for 
Music Faculty at Shaol s Community College 

26. Robert J. Yapsuga, September 29, 1991 

The Development of an Orientation Manual And Video for New 
Employees of the Penn State Al 1 entown Campus 

27. Lucy E. Bartlett, February 18, 1992 

Student Evaluation of Tutors: The Development of an 
Evaluation Form 

28. Alberto L. Rodriguez 

The Development of a Faculty Handbook for the Assessment of 
Prior Experient ial Learn ing 

29. Ralph Gracia, January 24, 1991 

The Development of a Training Program on Contract Audit 
Follow-up for the Defense Plant Representative Officer 

30. Cheryl Billingsley, December 16, 1991 

The Development of a Staff Manual for the Admissions Intern 
at Adams State Col 1 ege 



31 . Carol yn Breen 



Development of A Survey to Identify Stressors in the 
Supervision of Clinical Services at the University of 
Medicine and Denistry of New Jersey 

32. William P. Messier, January 3, 1992 

Using the Preziosi Model to Determine Faculty Perceptions of 
Florida Memorial College 

33. James E. Christian, March 20, 1992 

The Development of a Strategic Planning Model for Still man 
Col 1 ege 



34. Sandra F. McLendon , April 14, 1992 

The Development of an Incentive Pay System for Use at Sue 
Bennett Col 1 ege 

35. Susan Keen, December 16, 1991 

The Development of a Competency Model for Professional 
Educators at Aetna Life and Casualty 

36. Paul G. VanLandingham, March 30, 1992 

The Development of a Culinary Teacher Preparation Guide for 
Production Kitchen Chefs at Johnson i< Wales University 

37. Frank G. Miglorie, Jr., March 3, 1992 

The Development of a Trustee Handbook for the College of St. 
Joseph 

38. John J. Conk 1 in, June 30, 1992 

The Development of an Articulation Plan for the University 
of Connecticut School of Social Work and Practicum Settings 

39. Clarence M. Baskey, February 27, 1992 

The Development of a Policy and Procedure Manual for Anchor 
Counsel ing , Inc . 

40. William E. Boyer , March 18, 1992 

Developing and Administering an Organizational Questionnaire 
to Simulator Instructors 
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41. James D. Dal ton , April 27, 1992 

The Development of an Employee Handbook for the Grove City 
Christian Child Care Center in Grove City, Ohio 

42. George B. Wingblade, June 10, 1992 

Development of a Service Guide Handbook for the Department 
of Physical Plant at Amherst College 

43. Kenneth A. Carpenter 

A Survey of the Microcomputer Training Needs of Faculty of 
Greater Hartford Community College 

44. Ester 6. Pratt 

The Development of a One Day Training Seminar on Intimacy 
and Relationships for Catholic Charities 

45. Mehtap Scofield 

The Development of a Guide for Planning a Turkish Language 
Lesson PI an at the Big Bend Community Col 1 ege 

46. James Earl Taylor, January 30, 1992 

The Development of Guidelines for Remediation of Speaking 
AnK iety 

47. Steven L. Ray, February 28, 1993 

Establishment of an Adjunct Faculty Professional Development 
Program at Palo Alto Community College 

48. Gerry Oenbrink , May 12, 1992 

The Development of a Training Program for Center for 
Psychological Studies Site Coordinators 

49. Mark Kolodsiej, September 11, 1992 

Predicting Successin First Year Calculus: Traditional 
Classroom Versus Computer Managed Learning 

50. Cathy M. Whitson, September 26, 1992 

Development of a Survey Identifying Perceived Need for Basic 
Skill Training at Advanced Circuitry/Litton, Springfield, MO 

51. Lisbeth Ceaser , March 29, 1992 

The Development of an Inservice for Instructional Grouping 
in an Integrated Language Arts Classroom 



52. Jenny Perry Horton 



Development of a Manual To Assist With Support Services 
Delivery to Vocational Student Organisations and Special 
Populations in North Carolina 

53. Napoleon Mills, July 8, 1992 

Development and Validation of a Workshop on Basic Computer 
Op&rations For Vocational Shop Instructors at Manatee Area 
Vocational and Technical Center 

54. Jane L. Forrest, Jane 4, 1992 

The Development of a Teaching Excellence Strategic Plan 

55. Ekow 0. Hay ford 

An Analysis and Assessment of Classroom Management by Three 
Business Instructors of Still man 

56. Linda Schul tz , April 18, 1992 

The Revision of a Leadership and Management Curriculum to 
Incorporate Total Qual ity Management /Leadersh ip Concepts For 
United States Navy Supply Corps Officers 

57. Anita Mitsner, March 30, 1992 

The Development of Team Building Seminars For Faculty at the 
Foothills Hospital School of Nursing 

58. Christine D. Loft in, April 27, 1992 

Identification of Specific Needs to be Met by an On-site 
Child Care Program at Okefenokee Technical Institute 

59. Wayne Manning, July 8, 1992 

The Development of a Faculty Development Plan for Panhandle 
State Un i vers ity 

60. Jack R. Sexton, April 26, 1993 

An Evaluation of the Early Alert Program of the Counseling 
Department at Paradise Valley Community College 

61. Susanne K. Stark, April 27, 1992 

The Development of a Procedure for Planning the Annual 
Workshop for Personnel Development at Hudson Valley 
Community Col 1 ege 
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62. Belva J. Stel k , March 21, 1993 

Development of an Inservice Seminar -for Faculty at Saint 
Joseph College o-f Nursing 

63. Camilla A. H. Westenberg, March 18, 1993 

Development o-f a Faculty and Sta-f-f Orientation Seminar -for 
the Preparatory Resource Education Program. 

64. Joan Crews, August 10, 1992 

Student Evaluation o-f Psychology 100 Based on State 
Competenc ies 

65. John F. Fisher, December 2, 1992 

Design o-f a Questionnaire to Determine a Need for a Senior 
Citizen's Institute at Holy Family College 

66. Wayne Manning 

The Development of a Faculty Development Plan for Panhandle 
State Un i versi ty 

67. John Lester 

Participants Perceptions Concerning the Effectiveness of 
Program Design for an Industry Based Provider of Continuing 
Medical Educat ion . 

68. Andrea Asha Rodriguez, December 21,1992 

The Development of a Comprehensive Supervisory Development 
Program for South Carol ina State University. 

69. A. Bibi Laurie, June 7, 1993 

Development of a Humor Workshop for Instructors at Grande 
Prairie Regional College 

70. Sharon Falsone, December 28, 1992 

Development of a Plan to Facilitate Adoption to Management 
Change Required by Product Line Implementation 

71. Clara J. Coleman 

A Developmental Two-Day Self -Help Management Skills Workshop 
for Minorities 



72. Sharon A. Martin, April 15, 1993 

The Development o-f a Handicapped Student Services Manual -for 
the Facul ty o-f Wenatchee 

73. Daryl L. N. Sutton, January 21, 1993 

Development o-f a Preceptor Training Program in the Nursing 
Department at Los Angeles Pierce College 

74. Debra S. McDowell 

(CT)2: A Seminar on Current Trends in Clothing and Textiles 

75. Dana A. Wilkie, December 9, 1992 

The Development o-f a Training Manual -for the Pace University 
Ambassador Organ izat ion 

76. Jewel E. B. Euto , February 17, 1993 

Development and Validation o-f an Instrumental Li-felong 
Learning Unit on Co-Dependency -for Tri-County Rehab, Inc. 

77. Michael K. Newman, December 2, 1992 

The Development o-f a Survey Instrument to Assess the 
"Learning How To Learn" Knowledge andd Skills o-f Adult 
Educators in the Department o-f Adult Education in Anderson 
County . 

78. James T. Kushner , July 13, 1993 

An Assessment o-f the Need -for Pro-f essional Development o-f 
Adjunct Faculty at the Community College o-f Allegheny County 
North Campus . 

79. Venda Raye-Johnson 

The Development o-f a Career Development Workshop -for Black 
Pro-f essional s Co-sponsored by Bl akcs in Management and the 
University o-f Missouri-Kansas City. 

80. Gary D. Clark, February 8, 1993 

The Di-f-ference in Knowledge o-f Substance Abuse Between 
Student Anesthetists Who Have Completed A Substance Abuse 
Workshop and Those Who Have Not 

81. Al In-fande, March 18, 1993 

The Development o-f an Employee Handbook For Newly Hired 
Employees o-f Celebrity Cruises 
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82. Richard C. Bundsgaard 



A Strategic Plan For Determining the Competencies Required 
in Desktop Color Electronic Prepress 

83. Edward H. Lyle, February 1, 1993 

A Comparison o-f Grade Point Averages Between High School 
Graduates and Non-High School Graduates at a Private Junior 
Col 1 ege 

34. Shirl ey Schantz 

Development o-f a Clinical Evaluation Tool -for the School o-f 
Nursing 

85. Lois Lund 

Development o-f a Standardised Policy -for Evaluating 
Exper ient ial Learn ing 

86. Terry Overl ock , March 29, 1993 

Assessment o-f Faculty Perceptions o-f Per-formance at Northern 
Maine Technical College 

87. Samuel Neal e , May 19, 1993 

The Development o-f a Stress Management Program For Air 
National Guard Recruiters to Assess the Level o-f Burnout and 
Introduce Intervention . 

88. Philip F. Janssen 

The Development o-f a Framework -for a Strategic Managen^ent 
Plan -for American League Umpires 

89. Judith Hatula, March 29, 1993 

The Development o-f a Twenty-Hour Course in the English 
Languace -for the Tour Guides o-f a Telecom Museum 

90 . Howel 1 F . Wright 

The Development o-f a Handbook -for Adjunct Pro-fessors on the 
Basic Concepts o-f the Pro-fession o-f Human Resource 
Devel opment . 

91. Larry A. Bustetter, May 24, 1993 

Development of a Worl::shop Designed to Enhance the 
Presentation Skills o-f Clinical Laboratory Instructors in a 
School o-f Medical Technology 



92. Denise E. McDowell 



The Ident i-f icat ion and Dissemination of Information on 
Existing Educational Resources Within the Metropolitan 
Community College District 

93. Dick Thompson, May 17, 1993 

Development ot a Standardised Written Pre-Fl ight Checklist 
for a PA 28--181 Aircraft 

94. Gene Pease, July 21, 1993 

A Survey of Training Characteristics of Sylvan Learning 
Systems Adul t Educators 

95. Josef a Garcia, Aug 4, 1993 

Development of a Human Resources Plan for Gateway Community 
Col 1 ege Library 

96. W. Dale Farley, March 18, 1993 

Development of a Plan to Justify the Future Need for Human 
Resources Development at the Naval Avaition Depot 

97. Hugo E. Edwards 

To Develop An Entrepreneurial Program for Adult With 
Psychiatric Disabil ities 

98. Patricia A. Cul bert , June 13, 1993 

The Development of an Adjunct Faculty Handbook at Teikyo 
Post University 

99. Claire Wadman 

Development of a Support Staff Performance Evaluation System 

100. Wendy E. Walker 

Development of a Student Handbook for Adult Students at 
Dutchess Community College 

101. Judith Metsgar, August 30, 1993 

Development of a Resource Guide for the Teaching of Criminal 
Justice Writing 

1 02 . Norma Lugo-Ir izarry 

The Development of an Institutional Handbook For New 
Non-Academic Employers and Supervisors 
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103. Alan AT gee, August 20, 1993 

The Etevelopment o-f a Plan -for Ministerial Training in 
Pacific Siberia 

104. M. Bruce Pel key 

Development o-F a Facul ty/Sta-f -F Suide for Assistance to 
Disabled Students at College o-f the Canyons 

105. Cynthia E. Jol 1 iff-- Johnson 

An Evaluation of the Efectiveness of St. Petersburg Junior 
College Policy Regarding Students on Academic Probation 

106. Timothy H. Ricordati 

The Development of a New Instructor Traning Program for 
Part-time Practitioner Faculty Teaching Adult Students at a 
Graduate School of Management 

107. James J. Lauria 

Total Quality in the Classroom: A Comprehensive Review of 
the Literature 

1 08 . Mar i an P . Lauf er 

Development of Americans with Disabilities Act Program for 
Nursing Service at Community Hospital 

109. Connie M. Fosson 

Evaluation of a Faculty/Student Collaboration Model for a 
Professional Conference . 

110. Kathleen P. Habel 

Development of a Workshop to Train Part-Time Instructors of 
Community Educ . Classes f or Adul ts at Broome Community C. 

111. Mary J . Fol ey 

The Development of a Mentoring Project for the Massachusetts 
/Rhode Island League for Nursing. 

112. Chong-Sun Hong 

The Development of a Policy on English Education at Hankuk 
Aviation University . 
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113. George A- Floyd 



Developing, Planning, and Implementing a Staff Development 
Program at Shawnee Community College 

114. David L- Jeselnik 

The Development of a Marketing Plan to Pul icise the Programs 
of the Chautauqua Center of Okaloosa-Walton Community 
Col 1 ege 

115. Ernest J. Fl eury 

E»evel opment of a Program to Increase Solid Waste Disposal 
Awareness for Students at Johnson ?y. Wales College of 
Cul inary Arts 

116. Ronald E. Carney 

Analysis of the Demographic of the Three County Service Area 
of the Thomas Technical Institute for the Development of a 
Strategic Plan 

117. Ching-Chieh Lien 

An Investigation of the Employment Situation of Recent 
Graduates of the Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Program 
at National Taiwan Normal University. 

118. Margaret Haines 

The Development of a Program to Improve the Retention at 
Brewton-Parker College 

119. Gl adys Diggs 

The Development of a Grant Proposal to Expand the Substance 
Abuse Treatment P»-ograms at the Amarillc Veterans Affairs 
Medical Center 

120. Linda W. Swisher 

Development of an Interactive Video for the Interview 
Process for a Nursing Program 
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UTO PRACTICUMS 

1. Sept. 20, 1989 James C. Scott P-HRD 

A Study to Analyze Students' Awareness o-f the Career 
Resource Center's Services 

2. Sept. 23, 1989 Brian Saterl ee P-HRD 

A Study to Determine the Job Sat is-f act ion of the Engineering 
- Industrial Technology Faculty at Del gado Community College 

3. Sept. 30, 1989 Onesima Santos E-VTO 

Comparison o-f Pre and Post Mean Scores in Accuracy 
Performance After a Formal -Directed Proofreading Instruction 

4. Oct. 23, 1989 Betty Reynaud P-HRD 

Comparison of Stress of Industrial Arts Teachers with 
Business Education and Home Economics Teachers 

5. Jan. 3, 1990 Jerrol d Backman P-HRD 

Development of Training Seminar to Enable Industrial Arts 
Instructors to Teach High Technology Curriculum in Sarasota 
County 

6. Jan. 29, 1990 Mary Alice Watson P-HRD 

The Development of a Competency-Based Instructor Evaluation 
Instrument for the Heart of Georgia Technical Institute 

7. Feb. 12, 1990 Michael Wayne Cupples P-HRD 

A Study To Survey The Workers' Attitudes Concerning 
Computers in the United States Army Aviation Center 

e. April 9, 1990 Vicky B. Cooke E-VTO 

The Development and Analysis of a Questionnaire to Determine 
Career Counsel ing Needs in Local Industry 

9. April 23, 1990 B. Ann Harang E-VTO 

Development of an Early Alert System for At Risk Students in 
the Business Studies Division at Del gado Community College 

10. July 29, 1990 Ken Gordon E-VTO 

A Survey of the Microcomputer Training Needs of George Stone 
Center 



n. July 29, 1990 Carolyn A. Standridge E-VTO 

The Development o-f a Plan to Improve Mental Health Treatment 
to Students with a Mental Health Diagnosis 

12. August 9, 1990 Keith Ellen Ragsdal e E~VTO 

Identification of New and Anticipated Technology Affecting 
Nursing Practice In Austin Area Hospitals 

13. September 9, 1990 Robert L. Hooks E-VTO 

A Study to Develop a Single-Parent and/or Displaced 
Wt)memaker Brochure for the Off ice of Student Devsl opment at 
the Moultrie Technical Institute 

14. September 9, 1990 Robert L- Hooks P~HRD 



A Study to Develop a Financial Aid and Consumer Information 
Brochure for the Office of Student Development at the 
Moultrie Technical Institute 

15. September 27, 1990 Denny Woodal 1 Neil son E-VTO 

The Development of a Cooperative Education Plan for the 
Darl ington County School District 

16. October 4, 1990 Keith Ellen Ragsdal e P-HRD 

Determination of the Effect of Student Admission Criteria 
and The Admission Process on Admission of Minority Students 
to Associate Degree Nursing Programs 

17. December 3, 1990 David Ryan P-HRD 

Comparison of Traditional and Innovative Methods of Teaching 
Entrepreneurship (Completed February 26, 1991) 

IB. December 6, 1990 Nita I Heck E--VTO 

Development of a Plan To Minimize Potential Health Hazards 
Associated With Increased Utilization of Video Display 
Terminal s 

19. Mar 21, 1991 James David PI atner P-HRD 

Analyzing Leadership Style and the New Director's Impact, 
Upon Faculty and Students at Metro Business College 

20. January 26, 1991 Alexander Peng My E-VTO 

Identification of New and Anticipated Equipment Affecting 
Machine Technology Practice of Los Angeles Area 
Manufacturers 
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2K Alexander Peng My, February 26, 1991 



P-HRD 



Survey o-f Industry to Determine Interest in and Need for a 
Technician-Level Training Certificate in Machine Technology 



22. Alma F. Shamblin, March 11, 1992 P-HRD 

A Comparison o-f Achievement Scores Using A Remedial and 
Traditional Unit o-f Instruction in Business Mathematics 

23. Beulah G. Timmons, April 11, 1991 P-HRD 

Development o-f Inservice Projects -for Personnel in Small 

Clinical Laboratories: Utilization o-f a Sta-f-f Development 
Model 

24. Linda Sweat, September 17, 1991 P-HRD 

A Survey o-f Communication Skills That Aircraft Sheet Metal 
Employers in the Heart of Georgia Technical Institute 
Service Area Expect of Employers. 

25. Napoleon Mills, June 21, 1992 E~VTO 

Development and Validation of an Apprenticeship Program For 
Firefighters and Fire-Medics. 

26. Yng-Chien Sheu , October 22, 1991 E-VTO 

An Analysis of the Skills Necessary for Offset Printing 
Graduates of Vocational Technical School in Taiwan 



27. Beulah G. Timmons, September 20, 1991 E-VTO 

The Development and Utilization of a Survey Form for 
Education Project Evaluation by Technical Personnel in Small 
CI inic Laboratories 

28. Donald J. Clausing, September 19, 1991 P-HRD 

A Comparison of Changes In Job Satisfaction Among The 

Faculty of The Engineering And Technology Division at 
Del gado Community College. 

29. Margit 0. Giles, February 18, 1992 P-HRD 

The Development of A Dropout Prevention Plan for 
Brook 1 and-Cayce High School 



30. Joyce Pappachr istou P-HRD 

The Comparison o-f Traditional Instruction Versus Televised 
Instruction on Recidivism For Prison Inmates 

31. Polly A. Schultz, November 24, 1991 E-VTO 

A Study To Determine Whether A Relationship Exists Between A 
Student's Grade Point Average And Number o-f Hours Worked 

32. Sarah Simpson^-Ussery , January 9, 1992 P-HRD 

The Development of a Literacy Tutor Training Workshop For 
Loxley Inmates 

33. Ralph Gracia, April 2, 1992 E-VTG 

The Development o-f a Reference Manual on the Advanced 
Tactical Fighter for the Defense Plant Representative Gffice 

34. Sarah Simpson-^Ussery , November 19, 1991 E-VTG 

The Development of a Vocational Component for Literacy and 
Adult Basic Education Student-Inmates at Loj<ley Correctional 
Facil ity 

35. Kenneth James, September 21, 1992 E-VTO 

Development and Validation of a Competency-Based Student 
Learning Guide for Empl oyab i 1 ity Skills Orientation at Ridge 
Vocational Technical Center 



36. Beverly Lembo , May 7, 1992 E-VTO 

The Devel opment of an Integrated Vocational Academic 
Instructional Manual for the Rhode Island Department of 
Educat ion 

37. Robert Bremke, October 4, 1992 E-VTO 

An Examination of Student Perceptions About Vocational 
Service Clubs at Deerfield Beach High School 

38. Jack Conklin, February 27, 1992 E-VTO 

The Development of a Technology Handbook for the University 
of Connecticut School of Social Work 

39. Mary Alice Watson, November 19, 1991 E-VTO 

Development of a Manual For Occupational Advisory Committee 
Members 



40. Linda Sweat, December 27, 1991 



E-VTO 



The Development of a Media Plan for the Heart of Georgia 
Techn ical Inst i tute 

41. Carolyn Breen E--VTO 

Development and Implementation of a Questionnaire to 
Identify Factors Affecting the Selection of the Dental 
Assisting Program Option 

42. George J. Pastor, April 27, 1992 E-VTO 

Evaluation of Advising Services to Chef. --Apprentice Students 
at Hill sborough Community Col 1 ege 

43. Mark Kolodziez, September 1, 1992 E-VTO 

A Comparison of Enrollments in A Technical College With 
Projected Future Occupat ional Trends 

44. Yng-chien Shue , September 1, 1992 P~HRD 

The Development of a Plan to Increase Participation in the 
Masters Program of the Industrial Education Department at 
National Taiwan Normal University 

AH Practicums Are Now (Except #57 Z< 62) 

45. Terry M. Barber, May 21, 1991 

An Assessment of Desired Competencies of High School 
Graduates as New Hires in Pulp and Paper Mills 

46. Paul G. VanLandingham, May 21, 1991 

The Development of a Bachelors Degree Program in Culinary 
Arts at Johnson and Wales University 

47. John F. Lester, May 21, 1991 

A Programmatic Needs Asessment for an Industry Based 
Provider of Continuing Medical Education Activities 

48. Thomas P. Smith, September 23, 1992 

A Comparison in Rank Advancement of Uniformed and Partially 
Uniformed Boy Scout Troops 

49. Shi raz Shariff 

Determination of the Competency Level of Social Workers 
Skills In Dealing With Ethnic Minority Clients 



50. Christine D. Lo-ftin, December 1, 1992 



Development o-f Guidelines o-f Recommended Characteristics for 
an On-Site Child Care Program at Oke-fenokee Tech Institute 

51. Jewel E. B. Euto , November 30, 1992 

A Follow-up Study o-f General Educational E'evelopment 
Graduates in Citrus County , Fl or ida 

52. Katherine F. Williams, February 17, 1993 

A Solution -for the Reduction o-f High Attrition Rate of 
Business Education Students Taking The Machine Transcription 
Course at Moultrie Technical Institute 

53. Richard C. Bundsgaard 

Analysis of Software for Desktop Color Electronic Prepress 
at the University of Wisconsin-Stout 

54. Althea W. Stevens 

Development of an Accounting Software Operator/User Manual 
for the D.J. Pitts Corporation 

55. Betty Jo Wimmer, March 29, 1993 

The Development of a Capstone Internship Experience For 
Seniors at Sal isbury High School 

56. Robert Freeman, March 18, 1993 

The Development of a Preservice Orientation Process for New 
Part-Time Faculty at the British Columbia Institute of Tech 

57. Robert Freeman, March 18, 1993 

An Assessment of Alberta's Competency-Based Apprenticeship 
Training Program for the Possible Inclusion at the British 
Columbia Institute of Technology 

58. Mary L. Hunk in, March 23, 1993 

An Evaluation of the Work Habits Curriculum of the Supported 
Training and Rehabil itative Instrucrtion in the Vocational 
Educat ion Program 

59. Al den P. Gaudreau 

Development of a Proposal for the Renewal and Rejuvenation 
of the Mechanical Engineering Technology Department at 
Hudson Valley Community College 
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60 . Ernest Fl uery 



Development o-f a Competency-Based Curriculum -for the Skills 
of Meatcutting Class at Johnson 8/. Wales College of Culinary 
Arts 

61. Joan Crews, September 13, 1993 

Development and Validation of Math Application Problems for 
Cosmetology Program at Okefenokee Technical Institute 

62. Mary Hunk in 



Examination of "The Individuals with Disabilities Education/ 
Act" to Determine Which of the New Provisions Pertain to fne 
Secondary Students in the Gwinnett County Publ ic School 
System 





CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR CHAPTER 5 

RESEARCH QUESTION 1. GENERAL INMATE CHARACTERISTICS 

1. As with the nation-wide population of inmates, there is a low level of academic attainment (6.84 yrs.) for total 
sample at G. K. Fountain and Holman. Nation-wide there is also a high level of learning disabilities and 
low levels of vocational preparation which hinder prospects for employment. 



2. Standards of moral/ ethical correctness differ markedly from that of the general population. 



3. Inmates are the product of primarily female heads of family. 



4. A significant portion of the prison .population, nation-wide were incarcerated as juveniles. 



5. There is an overrepresentaHon of African Americans under the jurisdiction of the criminal justice system in this 
country. ' ^ 
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A significant portion of the prison populafion nation-wide has a substance abuse problem, either with alcohol or 
non-prescribed narcotics. 
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QUESTION 1, GENERAL INMATE CHARACTERISTICS (CONCLUSIONS) 

1. Well over 50% of Alabama inamtes are high school drop-outs, who are functioning at perhaps 2-3 grade level below 
the one they indicate having completed. Many are among the unidentified learning disabled. They are unemployable 
at a livable wage or salary level because of their lack of academic and vocational skills, though the majority of survey 
respondents denied this. The majority of inmates nation-wide have a sketchy employment history primarily because 
of their limited educational preparation. 



2. Because moral and ethical standards differ markedly from the general population, some inmates (sociopathic 
personalities) are able to commit crimes without remorse. Many do not see the harm in taking what they perceive they 
need at the moment. A combination of diminished mental capacity and the harsh implications of poverty also often 
overshadow rational or ethical decisions. 



3. The inmates are generally economically and socially deprived, when compared to the general population of males 
who were reared in a two parent family. The men generally have not had strong male role models to emulate, and they 
do not understand family and parenting responsibilities. Ninty-four (90.4%) of the total sample indicated that such 
instruction would be "useful," to "very useful" for them. 



4. At G. K. Fountain 39.2% of the students, and at Holman, maximum security, 60.6% of the students had been 
incarcerated as juveniles. The inmates continue to surface in the justice system because they are very little changed by 
the incarceration process. Behavioral change appears not to have taken place as a result of juvenile incarceration. 



5. At G. K. Fountain 56.9% of the students are African American, at Holman 8L8% of the students are African 
American, and Holman, death row students were 40% African American. On the national level 25% of African 
American males between 18 and 30, are under the juristiction of the court system. In Baltimore and Washington, D. C. 
the number is approaching 50%. As a group, young African American males, particularly those in large urban 
areas, are at peril. 



6. Though many denied a problem with substance abuse, survey participants felt assistance in this area would be useful 
The federal, state, and local governments combined, spent approximately $100 Billion during the Bush administraiton 
on the War on Drugs. But, only a third of the money was spent on drug treatment. The result, the United States has 
become the nation with the largest percentage of its people behind bars. (This is due to primarily to the 'get tough' on 
drug users/ pushers position. Imprisonment without treatment for addition will not solve the problem.) 
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QUESTION 1, GENERAL INMATE CHARACTERISTICS aMPLICATIONS) 

1. Because there is no formal intake testing, that includes the identification of learning disabilities, there is no way to 
determine the number of student-inmates at G. K. Fountain and Holman who have such deficits. Though students are 
enrolled in a variety of academic and vocational areas, the 6.84 grade level, may explain the inability of this 
population to make sound decisions, to solve problems, to articulate their needs, or to function effectively in free society. 
Until correctional educators address the deficits, the majority of imnates will return to the prison system within one 
year. 



2. The basic moral and ethical standards for this group differ markedly from the general population. It is apparent 
that moral cognitive therapy is necessary across the curriculum and across all phases of the prison experience for 
behavioral change to occur Without a concerted effort by correctional educators, to help imnates make changes in 
their moral and cognitive behaviors, society will only have produced a criminal with good academic and vocational 
skills. 



3. The individuals in the study represent the general prison population and are adult children of primarily fatherless 
and economically deprived homes. The initial loss of a dominant male role model has left many wanting information 
about family and parenting relationships. The survey participants also requested information and instruction in social 
skills. 



4. The cost of warehousing most inmates m the state of Alabama is approximately $15,000. per year. The majority of 
inmates at the study site 62 (59.6%) would not identify their number of incarcerations, due, perhaps to embarrassment. 
For those who have multiple incarcerations, the expense to the state and to the individual has been too costly, for 
seemingly neither has benefited. 



5. / 6. It appears that the nation is losing the war on drugs through the mandatory sentences without parole for non- 
violent drug offenders. As a nation we are seeing the criminalization of a generation of young African American males. 
We are also seeing yearly seizures of $1.6 billion worth of citizen's property. However, insufficient sums of this money 
which should comes from the seizures is directed toward education and treatment. 
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QUESTION 1, GENERAL INMATE CHARACTERISTICS (RECOMMENTIONS ) 



1. (a) Provide the testing and evaluation necessary to remediate the deficits, so that inmates can work toward 
achieving their potential. 

(b) Move toward competency-based curricuum and provide as much computer assisted instruction as possible. 

(c) Provide opportunities for all inmates to develop stronger sense of self-esteem, through the achievement of 
success in educational endeavors. 

(d) Computer literacy is a "must" in the job market, the students at the study sites were enthusiastic about using the 
computers, and the use of computers has proven to increase basic skills scores. 

(e) Needed are a broad range for academic and vocational courses to include pre-employment preparation, job 
placement, and follow-up. 

(f) Provide opportunities for inmates to develop critical thinking/ problem solving skills, across the curriculum. 



2. (a) Provide moral/ cognitive behavioral therapy and character development across the curriculum. These 

approaches employ reinforcement schedules and other stimulus-response methods. The approach focuses on 
how one thinks and behaves, and helps clients identify and alter irrational and inappropriate thoughts and 
actions. 

(b) Provide sexual abuse therapy for both the abused and the abuser, 
(c ) Provide spiritual/ religious studies. 



3. (a) Provide home and family life education in addition to personal development curriculum. Content to include, 
sodal skills, partner relationships and responsibilities, sexual responsibilities, parenting and family 
relationships and res[>onsibilities, housing and tenant rights and responsibilities, nutrition and food 
preparation, stress management, goal setting, and money management. Social skills will include social 
etiquette and communication skills (speaking, listening, body language). 



4. (a) Examine juvenile education programs to determine what works and what does not work. 

(b) Identify the the students with special needs/ learning disabilities ( the number will be very high) and focus on 
remediation. 

(c) Provide competency-based curriculum and opportunities for successful experiences with the educational process 
that will build self-esteem. 

(d) Provide moral, cognitive behavioral therapy across the curriculum, to refocus juveniles' thinking and behavior 
to prevent their recidivism, either as juveniles or adults. 

(e) Provide home and family life, personal development curriculum as with adult inmates. 

(f ) When released, juvenile males must be under the supervision of a strong male role model. 

(g) Also recommended, inmate specific model implemented for juveniles, in an effort to ward off their 
reincarceration as juveniles or adults. 



5. (a) Employ strong male role models that will teach self-esteem and appreciation for the African American 
experience, as well as an appreciation and respect for other groups of people, 
(b) African Aiaerican males must help each other to change the mind-set that is literally killing their young men. 



6. (a) Provide substance abuse therapy at all institutions. This can be a combination of the the moral, cognitive 
therapy approach applied to substance abusers, and alcoholics anonymous theory and support groups. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 2, FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO RECIDIVISM. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 3, FACTORS THAT STUDY RECIDIVISTS ATTRIBUTE TO THEIR REINCARCERATION. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 4, ARE THERE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE THREE POPULATIONS AT FOUNTAIN 
AND HOLMAN REGARDING THEIR INCARCERATIONS. AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 5, COMPONENTS OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO LOWERED 
RECIDIVISM. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 6, THE MULTIPLE CURRICULAR COMPONENTS THAT WILL 
ADDRESS INMATES' NEEDS. 
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RESEARCH QUESTION 2, FACTORS CONTRffiUTING TO RECIDIVISM . (CONCLUSIONS) 

2. The factors that contribute to recidivism, are generally the same factors that contributed to first incarcerations. 
The factors, in general may be traced back to the social and environmental deprivation caused by poverty. Children, 
of poverty are less well nourished, usually less well nurtured, less well socialized, and less well prepared for the 
challenges and opportxmities of life, than their counterparts, who were reared in middle or upper-class 
homes. 

Poor post-release support systems include weak family systems and over-worked, and often uncooperative 

and unresponsive agency personnel. The return to substance abuse, old friends, and former xmnacceptable behavior 

patterns are also factors in rearrest and subsequent imprisonment. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 3, FACTORS, STUDY RECIDIVISTS ATTRIBUTE THEIR REINCARCERATION. 
( CONCLUSIONS) 

3. The major cause recidivists identified for their intarceration was substance abuse, followed by living beyond 
their means, committing a crime, poor parental supervision, and wrong association. 

The reasons stated for recidivism by study respondents, may also reflect the frustrations of poverty. Although 
substance abuse is not the exclusive challenge of the poor, alcoholism statistics are high among this population. 
Inmates also recognized that poor parental supervision and association with "bad" companions contributed to the 
imprisonment. Conversations with the men revealed that at the time of their release, two other factors appeared 
problematic. Upon release, the men are returned, by bus, to the county where they committed the crime (s) prior to 
their incarceration. This becomes a financial problem if they are not being returned to their home town. The ten 
dollars that the inmates receive upon release must be si>ent for further transportation. 

A number of men spoke of returning to crime immediately because they literally had no financial resources the last 
time they were released. Options are extremely limited for the under educated and impoverished 



RESEARCH QUESTION 4, ARE THERE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE THREE POPULATIONS REGARDING 
THEIR INCARCERATIONS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . (CONCLUSIONS) 

4. There were no significant differences between the populations, regarding their incarcerations. As a group, the 
students saw value in basic skills and vocational education, 38 (36.5%) students from the total sample, suggested 
what they called a readjustment program. A readjustment/ transition program would include pre-employment 
instruction and other related preparation, attempting to make inmates as current as possible with the demands 
and expectations of the free world. Students were interested in problem solving, family and parenting 
relationships and responsibilities, housing responsibilities, money management, stress management, 
and substance abuse. In conversations with inmates, some indicated that they would like regular religious/ 
spiritual study. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 5, COMPONENTS OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS CONTRIBUTING TO RECIDIVISM 
(CONCLUSIONS) 

5. Literacy, basic skills, vocational skills, pre-vocational training and support, to include job placement and follow- 
up. Follow-up is a form of support. The teaching of thinking and problem-solving skills appears to be helping. 
The teaching of ethics and moral values. Peer-tutoring programs promote self-esteem, and social responsibility. 
Drug and alcohol/ substance abuse programs are essential. Computer technology and Special education programs 
are also essential, due to the large number of learning disabled among the population. 

Home and family life courses that focus on sexual responsibility as well as parenting/ parenting responsibilities. 
Personal development that includes social skills. The extensive use of community volunteers. 
Committed educators, who receive ongoing in-service development. 

RESEARCH QUESTION 6, THE MULTIPLE CURRICULAR COMPONENTS THAT WILL ADDRESS INMATE NEEDS . 
(CONCLUSIONS ) 

6. All of those mentioned above. An outreach program that seeks out each inmate for counseling and an invitation to 
participate in education. Mandatory intake testing and evaluation for correct placement and remediation etc. 
A staff committed to the success of students. Ongoing staff development for students, as peer-tutors, guards, and 
instructional staff. Some incentives for participation. 
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RESEARCH QUESTION 2. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO RECIDIVISM . (IMPLICATIONS) 



RESEARCH OUESTION 2. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO RECIDIVISM. ( RECOMMENDATIONS ) 



Although all education should be considered pre-release preparation or transitional programming, for a variety of 
reasons not all students will take advantage of the educational opportunities. Therefore, a mandatory prerelease 
program is suggested that would include pre-employment skills, communication skills, (speaking , listening, body 
language), social skills, money management, goal setting, sexual responsibility, home and family life skills. 
Use of computers also appropriate, some, if not most of the men are concerned about being "brought up to speed" 
in terms of societal expectations. 

a) Make education and rehabiHtation the primary goal of incarceration. 

b) Provide incentives for those who participate in education. 

c) Institute follow-up activities that provide a support system for inmates upon their release 

from the system. This must include substance abuse support and employment counseling andplacement. 

d) Articulation among prisons in the state of Alabama should occur to assure that inmates are able, upon transfer to 
other institutions, to complete educational programs, prior to their release from the system 



RESEARCH OUESTION 3. FACTORS. STUDY RECIDIVISTS ATTRffiUTE TO REINCARCERATION. 
(RECOMMENDATIONS) 

a) Same as above. 

b) Through government grants or private business, inmates must be provided a way to accrue a financial base before 
they are released. 

c) Teaching staff at the study sites must be provided with inservice training that will help them to better understand 
their students, and to better preparing their students for free society. 

RESEARCH OUESTION 4, ARE THERE DIFF. BETWEEN THE THREE POPULATIONS REGARDING THEIR 
INCARCERATIONS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . (RECOMMENDATIONS) 



No 



RESEARCH OUESTION 5. COMPONENTS OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS CONTRIBUTING TO REDUCED 
RECIDIVISM . (RECOMMENDATIONS) 

a) discussed in recommendations for Research questions 1, 2, 3, 

RESEARCH OUESTION 6, THE MULTIPLE CURRICULAR COMPONENTS THAT WILL ADDRESS INMATE NEEDS. 
(RECOMMENDATIONS) 

a) The inmate-specific curriculum model is recommended as an initial step in meeting the diverse needs of incarcerates, 
and should be accepted in that light. Through monitoring and evaluation of program components, individual 
institutions are encouraged to make changes and adapt new ideas and practices that will enhance the model's 
effectiveness in treating the whole person, and in reducing recidivism. 

b) Strong HRD component that includes training in provision of caring learning environments that increase self-esteem 
for instructors, students, guards etc. 

c) Heavy recruiting and training of inmates as peer teachers/ tutors (makes them iocially responsible for others, 
increases their self-esteem, and makes them role models for emulation). Student involvement in educational 
decision-making. 

d) Heavy recruitment and training of community volunteers for literacy and basic skills training, particularly 
mathematics. 

e) Intensive use of computer technology for training of staff and students. 



MAJOR APPLIED RESEARCH PROJECTS 



Program Review - Dr ♦ Brian C. Sat curiae, 1991 

"The Development, Implementation, and Evaluation of a 
Model for the Review of Associate in Science Degree 
Programs" consisted of three phases: protocol development, 
test of the protocol, and evaluation of the pilot test^ 

Strategic Planning - Dr • Steven Dowd, 1992 

"Development of a Future-Based Strategic Plan for a 
Radiography Program." 

Human Resources Dev> - Dr. Michael Wayne Cupples, 1993 

"Workforce Education and Training Requirements for 
Communication and Information Technologies at the United 
States Army Army Aviation Center." 

Strategic Planning - Dr. Niann-Chung Tsai , 1993 

"A Strategic Plan for Nontradi t i onal , Off-Campus, 
Bachelor^s Degree-Completion Programs at the World College 
of Journalism and Communications" (Taipei, Taiwan). 

Strategic Planning - Dr. John J. Conklin, 1993 

"The Development of Strategic Plans for Implementing 
Distance Education in Social Work Education." 

Human Resources Dev. - Dr. Sarah Simpson-Ussery , 1993 

"The Development of a Comprehensive Inmate-Specific 
Curriculum Model." 

Strategic Planning - Dr. Robert W. Collins, 1993 

"A Handbook on Strategic and Operational Planning for 
Chairpersons at Chabot College." 
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Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project presented 
to Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements , for the Degree of 
Doctor of Education 

THE DEVELOPMENT, IMPLEMENTATION, AND EVALUATION 
OF A MODEL FOR THE REVIEW OF ASSOCIATE 
IN SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAMS 

by 

Brian C. Satterlee 
May, 1991 

Seminole Community College will begin the process of 
reaffirmation of accreditation with the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools by the appointment of its self-study 
committee in 1991. Faculty and administrators had expressed 
a concern that the current program review protocol was 
inadequate, and that a conteitqporary program review protocol 
should be developed and iit^lemented to comply with the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools criteria for 
accreditation. The purpose of this Major Applied Research 
project was to develop, inqplement, and evaluate a program 
review protocol at Seminole Community College for an associate 
in science degree progrcim. 

The basic research questions provided a structure to 
answer issues relating to (1) have standard criteria been 
developed at the various states-level for the review of 
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associate in science degree programs; (2) what should be 
included in the program review protocol developed for Seminole 
Community College ; ( 3 ) can the protocol be developed to 
accommodate both the Florida State Board for Community 
Colleges and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
requirements for program review; and (4) can the program 
review protocol be successfully inqplemented at Seminole 
Community College? 

The procedures followed in this research project were 
executed in three phases: protocol development, pilot-test of 
the protocol, and evaluation of the pilot -test. The protocol 
was developed in three steps. First, the related literature 
was reviewed to ascertain the findings of previous research 
pertinent to program review. The findings of the literature 
review were used to develop the elements of coirparison between 
requests for program review protocol information solicited 
from twenty-two public community college systems. Second, the 
protocols supplied by the state community college systems were 
compared and analyzed to develop (1) a matrix of elements of 
comparison among state-level program review protocols, and (2) 
a list of generally accepted program review evaluative 
criteria. Third, the program review protocol was developed 
from the conceptual framework provided by the literature 
review and comparative analysis. 

The program review protocol was in?5lemented via pilot- 
test on the college's associate in science degree program in 
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Electronics Engineering Technology. The pilot -test was then 
evaluated in terms of evaluative objectivity, ease of 
implementation, availability of supporting documentation, and 
integration with both the Florida State Board of Community 
Colleges and the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
requirements for program review. 

The conclusions of this Major Applied Research Project 
paralleled the research questions and were presented as a 
result of this study. Criteria have been developed by various 
states for the review of associate degree programs. The 
program review instr\ament should include three to six 
evaluative criteria supported with relevant documentation for 
each of the following sections: program purpose; program 
quality; program demand; program cost; projected changes in 
purpose, quality, demand, and cost; and conclusions and 
recommendations. The program review protocol incorporated 
both state and accrediting agency requirements and was 
successfully irrplemented at Seminole Community College. 

As a result of this stuc^, the following additional 
conclusions concerning the review of associate degree programs 
were presented. First, program review will emerge as a major 
educational issue during the 1990 's. Second, successful pro- 
gram reviews are eclectically developed to meet the specific 
conditions of an institution. Third, the most critical factor 
of program review is the utilization of results. Fourth, 
those individuals responsible for the implementation of the 
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recommendations should be active participants in the entire 
process. Fifth, program review is a political process. 
Opportunities exist for the xinscrupulous to use the results of 
program review in a corrupt manner. Hence, the potential 
exists for the practice of program review to become detached 
from its intended original purpose of the iiraprovement of 
program quality to becoming counterproductive to the well-- 
being of the institution. 

Recommendations were suggested as a result of this Major 
Applied Research Project. The program review protocol should 
be presented to the dean of applied technologies for possible 
college-^wide iirqplementation. Seminole Community College 
should develop and iirqplement in-service workshops concerning 
the program review process for all affected instructional 
personnel. The program review protocol should be diffused at 
three levels: institutional, state, and national. 
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Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project Presented 
to Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Education 



DEVELOPMENT OF A FUTURE-BASED STRATEGIC PLAN 
FOR A RADIOGRAPHY PROGRAM 

by 

Steven B. Dowd 
August 1992 

The purpose of this investigation was to develop a strategic plan based on a 
view of the future radiographer. This plan is being used by a radiography pro- 
gram sponsored by Lincoln Land Community College, a comprehensive communi- 
ty coUege, and St John's Hospital, an 800-bed teaching institution. The steps 
involved in this major applied research project were: (a) update a previously 
developed environmental scan for this study, (b) analysis of the scan; leading to 
(c) development of a strategic plan that included human resource development, 
curriculum, and equipment planning. The strategic plan was developed in 
response to the learning needs of radiologic technologists in what Groff (1989) 
calls the advanced technical society. 

The research questions posed in this study were: 

1. What is the future role of the radiographer? 

2. What is a valid strategic plan for the radiography program sponsored 
by Lincob Land/St John's based on (a) the view that other radiography program 
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direaors from large schools have of the future radiographer, and (b) the plan 
used by other large schools? 

The steps in the developmental problem-solving process were: (a) a review 
of the related literature on strategic planning in education; (b) refinement of a 
previous^ developed view of the radiographer of the future; (c) development of a 
questioimaiie for a mail survey of 61 radiography program directors managing 
•large" programs (a capacity of 30 students or more) in the Midwest; (d) admin- 
istration of the questioimaire; (e) data analysis; and (f) integration of the data 
from the external scan with the internal goal-setting process of the program to 
develop a future-based strategic plan for the program. 

Five assumptions foimd the greatest agreement among the directors 
surveyed and were used to develop the strategic plan. This plan is now a part of 
the regular evaluation process for the program. The strategic plan described 
program goals, strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats, as well as recom- 
mendations for the program. The plan was evaluated by three groups and found 
to be valid for the program. This process may be duplicated in whole or in part 
for radiography programs wishing to develop future-based strategic plans. Future 
research on the planning process in radiography education should focus on 
successful plans. 



Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project Presented 
to Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Education 

WORKFORCE EDUCATION AND TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES AT 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY AVIATION CENTER 

by 

Michael Wayne Cupples 
January, 1993 

Effective institutions have a clear mission and a plan or set of plans to 
achieve that mission. The mission of the United States Army Aviation Center 
(USAAVNC), Fort Rucker, Alabama, is to provide career education and technical 
training of high quality to aviation personnel who are critical in keeping the 
peace or in waging a successful integrated air and ground war. To accomplish 
that mission, the Army is making increased use of state-of-the-art communi- 
cation and information technologies for administrative purposes and for the 
development, delivery, and support of classroom instruction and flight training. 

The purpose of this Major Applied Research Project (MARP) was to 
identify the workforce education and training requirements for communication 
and information technologies that form the key elements of a USAAVNC human 
resources development plan. Working on the MARP involved a practical 
understanding of the USAAVNC mission and a conceptual comprehension of 
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total quality management, workers' skills, applications, and workforce education 
and training for technologies in today's advanced technical society. 

There were four major research questions: (1) what are the 
communication and information technologies that will be used for administrative 
purposes and for the development of instruction over the next several years? 

(2) what are the worker critical skills that will be necessary to use the next 
wave of these technologies? (3) what will be the educational and training 
requirements of the workforce? and (4) what are the key elements of a 
USAAVNC human resources development plan? These questions were 
answered with both qualitative and quantitative data. 

Qualitative data were collected from key personnel interviews, 
discussions by a group of experts, and survey questions. The quantitative data 
were collected from a survey sample of 1 98 workers in the Directorate of 
Training and Doctrine (DOTD), USAAVNC. Analysis of results using 
developmental scientific methodology produced four categories for organizing 
Interpretations, conclusions, and recommendations concerning communication 
and information technologies: (1) mission, policies, and plans; (2) applications; 

(3) worker critical skills; and (4) workforce education and training requirements. 

The MARP results revealed that the mission of USAAVNC must be more 
clearly understood and must be the conceptual framework for development of 
policy and the creation and continuous refinement of plans for the development 
of organization and human resources. Policies must be created for systematic 
and planned implementation of state-of-the-art communication and information 
technologies and for the development of organization and human resources. 
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The applications of communication and information technologies that are 
crucial contributions to the successful accomplishment of the USAAVNC 
mission are the micro-computer, software features, a high quality printer, a 
digital color copier, a facsimile (Fax), data basets), a modern phone system, and 
interactive network(s) of distributed systems. Workers need the critical skills of 
willingness/ability to learn; understanding information; recognizing concepts; 
synthesizing implications; organizing efforts; solving problems; basic computer 
skills; and knovs^ledge of systems, software, and procedures. 

The workforce education and training requirements for communication 
and information technologies can be grouped into four essential areas of 
consideration: (1) strategy, (2) scope, (3) standards, and (4) primary critical 
tasks. These areas represent the basis for the key elements of a human 
resources development plan. Education and training should be (1) conducted as 
soon as a worker is assigned, (2) synchronized to be timely with arrival of 
technologies, (3) standardized to facilitate learning and meet job requirements, 
and (4) linked to personnel and funding management documents. 

The MARP has been made available to the Army research community to 
support more educational research and statistical studies to build the analytical 
underpinnings of a solid foundation for the planning of workforce education and 
training in the Army school system. Senior leaders and key personnel must 
recognize that, ultimately, the security of the United States is based upon 
competent human resources that use state-of-the-art technologies. Only when 
humans and technologies are properly combined is the United States in a 
position of global leadership and influence to preserve the peace. 



Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project Presented 
to Nova University in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Education 

A STRATEGIC PLAN FOR NONTRADITIONAL, OFF-CAMPUS, 

BACHELOR'S DEGREE-COMPLETION PROGRAMS AT THE 

WORLD COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM AND 

COMMUNICATIONS 

by 

Niann-Chung Tsai 
May 1993 

The World College of Journalism and Commiinications 
(WCOJC) is a private and non-profit institution in 
Taipei, Taiwan. It was originally a vocational high 
school of journalism and then became a jxmior college 
in 1959. WCOJC gained approval from the Ministry of 
Education (MOE) to become a four-year institution that 
offers the bachelor's degree to its students, starting 
in the fall semester of 1991. 

The purpose of this project was to develop a 
strategic plan for the development of nontraditional, 
off -campus, bachelor's degree-completion programs at 
WCOJC. Because WCOJC was a junior college, thousands 
of its alumni could not obtain their bachelor's degrees 
at the school. The proposed programs will help WCOJC 
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aluBini complete their bachelor's degrees from various 
distant locations in Taiwam, without considering the 
restrictions of time and place. 

The primary focus of this Major Applied Research 
Project (HARP) was to create a strategic plan to use 
distance educational technologies and techniques to 
help WCOJC alumni complete their bachelor's degree in a 
nontraditional manner. The research questions posed in 
this study were as follows: (1) What forms of 
nontraditional education programs are used by other 
industrialized nations? (2) Why are nontraditional 
education and aliimni continuing education — specifically 
within the distance education formats — important to 
Taiwan and WCOJC? (3) What types of nontraditional, 
off -campus, bachelor's degree-completion programs are 
suitable for WCOJC and what kinds of experience can 
WCOJC learn from the United States and Canada, where 
there has been a long tradition of distance learning? 
(4) What nontraditional, off-campus, bachelor's degree- 
completion programs should be developed initially at 
WCOJC? (5) How should WCOJC begin to develop 
nontraditional, off -campus, bachelor's degree- 
completion programs for its alumni or program- 
interested people? 
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A developmental problem^solving methodology was 
used to examine the above research questions. The 
steps in the process were as follows: (1) performing a 
thorough review of the literature, (2) conducting an 
aliimni. survey to determine needs and weuits of aliu&ni, 

(3) cojjducting an administrative survey to determine 
administration attitude toward program development, 

(4) interviewing internal administrators and external 
experts to provide optimum information for this 
development, (5) developing the plan, (6) reviewing the 
plan for validation pvirposes, and (7) submitting the 
plan to the president of WCOJC. 

A five-year strategic plan was created that 
includes introduction, the mission of WCOJC, 
definitions of basic terms, rationale, development 
guidelines, program design, regional network, 
instructional media selection, and human resoxirces 
development activities. 

The conclusions made in this study included 
(1) distance education in Taiwan has a long way to 
progress; (2) the alximni and administrators of WCOJC, 
in general, can accept the idea of using distance 
education programs for continuing education; (3) the 
development of distance education programs requires 
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strong institutional support; (4) faculty reluctance 
and resistance to distance education should be 
considered in strategic planning; (5) informative 
sessions are required; and (6) the key of institutional 
restructuring is strategic planning. 

The following are recom&ended for the program 
implementation: (1) help MOE officials imderstand how 
nontraditional education programs work; (2) persuade 
MOE to approve the plan; (3) provide infoinnation to 
prospective students, instructors, and administrators; 

(4) utilize effective educational technologies; 

(5) obtain institutional support; (6) develop an 
evaluation method; and (7) provide a plan to revise the 
programs accordingly. 

The creation of this strategic plan for 
nontraditional, off -campus, bachelor's degree- 
completion programs at WCOJC was the first step in 
raising the awareness about the potential for 
alternative education in Taiwan. If MOE approves the 
strategic plan, the implementation of the plan will 
help make WCOJC alumni more competitive in the global 
village of the twenty-first century. 
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Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project Presented 
to Mova University in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Education 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRATEGIC PLANS FOR IMPLEMENTING 
DISTANCE EDUCATION IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 

by 

John J« Conklin 
June, 1993 

The United States is in transition from a post- 
industrial era through an early technical stage into an 
advanced technical era* Rapid advances in research and 
development, particularly in communications and 
information technology, yielded widespread global 
restructuring in the manufacturing sector of the 
economy in the 1970 's and 1980 's, a trend that vill 
continue in the decade of the 1990 *s. 

The services sector of the economy is beginning to 
restructure, particularly in education, health, and 
human services. The problem is that social work 
education is lagging behind in the use of information 
and communication technologies. 
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The purpose of the Major Applied Research Project 
(HARP) vas to develop tvo strategic plans for distance 
education, one vas presented to the Educational Policy 
Coaaittee of the University of Connecticut School of 
Social Vork (UCONN). The other vas presented at the 
Council on Social Work Education (CSWE) annual meeting 
to the North American Field Educators and Directors 
Metvork steering Coamittee (MAFEDM) in Wev York City, 
in February, 1993. 

For the HARP, a developmental problea-solving 
■ethodology vas used. A conceptual fraaevork vas 
created through a literature search, visitations to 
sites vhich use distance education, consultation vith 
experts, plus local and national conference attendance. 
A pilot training program vas started at UCOMM vhich 
Included lectures, a technology aanusl; aind a 15-ainute 
videotape. A questionnaire vas adainistered to 
measure the effectiveness. The response rate vas 91%. 
Students can be trained effectively in distance 
education through a pilot training program. 

A second questionnaire vas sent to the directors 
of field education at 124 graduate schools in Canada 
and the United states. Questions vere posed about 
distance education, planning and technology used by 
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schools o£ social work, universities and practlcua 
agencies. The response rate vas 75%. Mot Kany schools 
of social work are using distance education. Media 
facilities at the universities can be used for distance 
education. Soae social agencies are beginning to use 
distance education. 

Four conclusions vere reached. Distance education 
can enhance social vork education. Second, It is 
already being used by other professions. Third, 
distance education has no geographic, physical, or 
teaporal limitations. Fourth, distance education can 
be used to restructure social vork education. 

The recoaaendations caae fro* the focus on adult 
learners, distance education, and the need to 
restructure social vork education. It is recoaaended 
that: <a) UCONN begin to use distance education, (b) 
MAFEDM begin to use distance education to aodernize 
teaching, and (c) distance education be used to keep 
social vork teaching current vith educational advances 
in the inforaation age. 
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Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project Presented to 
Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Education 

THE DEVELOPVIENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE INMATE-SPECIHC 

CURRICULUM MODEL 
by 

Sarah Simpson-Ussery 
July 1993 

The piirpose of this Major Applied Research Project was to 
develop an inmate-spedfic curriculum model that will be responsive 
to the diverse needs of incarcerates, thereby helping to increase their 
opportunities for post-release success. The tmderlying rationale for 
the study was that a causal relationship exists between characteristics 
exhibited by the typical inmate and his or her inability to live lawfully 
and productively outside prison. 

The study took place at G. K. Fountain, a medium security 
prison, and Holman, a maximum security prison. Both prisons are 
located in Atmore, Alabama and both receive academic and vocational 
education services from Jefferson Davis Community College (JDCC). 

The developmental problem solving methodology was used to 
create a comprehensive inmate-specific curriculum model. VS^thin the 
developmental framework, the case study technique was used to 
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conduct the investigation. The case study technique was selected as an 
appropriate problem solving methodolog}' because it allows the 
collection of qualitative data from a variety of relevant sources. The 
technique is also highly desirable for the study and analysis of complex 
social issues, such as those leading to incarceration. 

The questions posed in this study were: (a) What are the general 
characteristics of the inmate population that must be addressed in 
planning a comprehensive inmate-spedfic curriailxim model?; 

(b) What are the primary factors that contribute to recidivism of 
inmates?; (c) To what factors do the recidivists at G. K. Fountain and 
Holman Correctional Facilities attribute their reincarceration?; 

(d) Are there differences between the G. K. Foxmtain and Holman 
student-inmates on factors related to their incarcerations, and their 
perceived educational needs?; (e) What are the components of 
correctional education and rehabilitation programs that appear to meet 
the whole person needs of inmates in making and sustaining a 
successful transition to life in sodet}'?; and (f) WTiat are the multiple 
curricular components of a comprehensive inmate-spedfic curriculum 
model that \\nl\ address the unique whole person needs of incarcerates? 

The steps in the problem solving process were (a) a review of 
the literature, (b) development of instrLcments for student-inmates, 
site educational staff, correctional education authorities, and judges, 

(c) pUot testing of instruments, (d) refinement of the instruments, 

(e) administration of the instruments, (f) collection of instruments 



and other docmnentatioiv (g) analysis and interpretation of data, and 
(h) integration of data from the instruments and related sources fo^ the 
development of the inmate-specific curriculum model. 

Two major conclusions were reached as a result of this study. 
First, because the general inmate population exhibits characteristics 
that differ from those of the general population of free citizens, 
inmates require specific learning opporttmities that will assist them in 
overcoming a variety of social disadvantages and academic deficits. 
Secondly, it is to societies' advantage to provide inmates with the 
education, habilitation, and rehabilitation that aUow them to 
become full participants in society. 

The Inmate-Specific Curriculxim Model evolved from evidence 
gathered through the problem solving process. The Goal-Setting 
component of the model was taught at Holman, and the instructional 
materials are now available to student-inmates at G. K. Foimtain. 

The student-inmates' evaluation of the Goal Setting component 
of the model, along with the restilts of the case study and the Inmate- 
Specific Curriculum Model were presented to the Dean of Instruction 
at JDCC and the Dean of Extended Programs at G. K. Fountain and 
Holman Correctional Facilities. A copy of the documents was also 
made available to the Alabama State Administrator for Adult 
Correctional Education. 
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Abstract of a Major Applied Research Project Presented 
to Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the 
Requirenrtents for the Degree 
of Doctor of Education 

A HANDBOOK ON STRATEGIC AND OPERATIONAL PLANNING 
FOR CHAIRPERSONS AT CHABOT COLLEGE 

by 

Robert W. Collins 
September 1993 

Planning responsibilities in community colleges occur at 
several levels. To achieve a college's mission, leaders develop 
planning processes that examine the strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats. These processes yield strategic directions 
that become goals and objectives for college units. The 
implementation of institutional plans with unit goals and objectives 
are then carried out by chairpersons, faculty and support staff. 

Success in attaining an institutional mission while maximizing 
effectiveness depends to a great degree on the performance and 
operation of academic departments. Academic departments are the 
heart of colleges and universities and are where the success of an 
Institution is determined. Competent planning by academic 
departments with often limited resources is crucial to maintaining 
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instructional quality and realizing both institutional and 
departmental goals. The problem is that chairpersons who manage 
academic units are often lacking basic planning skills. As a result, 
academic department managers often find themselves unfamiliar with 
planning strategies and techniques. The result of this study provided 
chairpersons at Chabot College with a handbook that will serve as a 
guide for departmental strategic and operational planning. 
The study answered the following research questions: 

1. What format should be used in preparing the handbook that 
will allow planning concepts to be readily implemented by department 
chairs? 

2. What planning tasks do chairpersons need to address? 

3. What planning methods and procedures are appropriate at the 
department level? 

4. What planning strategies and techniques are needed when a 
budget freeze or cut occurs? 

Steps in the study included (a) the review of related literature 
describing planning concepts, the need to link planning with 
budgeting, and strategies to cope with budget freeze or reduction; (b) 
the solicitation of current departmental planning procedures being 
used at various technical and community colleges; (c) the synthesis of 
planning concepts and procedures into a conceptual framework for 
department use; (d) the preparation and validation of a preliminary 
draft; and (e) the revision and preparation of the final version. 



The following seven nnojor conclusions were reached during the 
study: (a) research on planning concepts, strategies and procedures 
has been focused at the institutional level; (b) a number of technical 
and community colleges across the nation have not prepared materials 
intended to assist chairpersons in planning; (c) there is interest 
among colleges in utilizing strategic and operational planning 
methods within their departments; (d) institutional planning concepts 
and procedures can be modified for use by departments; (e) planning 
and budgeting activities can be linked when preparing departmental 
plans; (f) chairperson can utilize a variety of strategies to cope with 
departmental constraints; (g) the handbook can assist department 
chairs in attaining unit goals and achieving institutional mission. 

From the study, the following eight recommendations were 
made: (a) more research needs to be conducted that will result in the 
preparation of planning materials for academic departments, (b) 
professional organizations need to promote the benefits that can be 
gained by institutions through effective departmental planning, (c) 
community colleges nationwide should use the handbook as a model to 
prepare and implement departmental plans, (d) upper management 
needs to support the use of strategic and operational planning at the 
department level, (e) organized activities should be held to allow 
chairpersons an opportunity to discuss and debate the merits of 
comprehensive department planning, (f) workshops need be held to 
instruct chairpersons with the use of planning tools, (g) organized 
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Science and Technology; 
Impact on Work-forces and Workplaces 

The networking session began and closed with remarks. 
The opening remarks highlighted technology, the relationship 
between research and devel opment and economic devel opment , 
the need -for trend analysis, Federal Laboratory Consortium, 
establishments and jobs, NSFNET and networks in New York and 
New Jersey, and integration and tech--prep. 

Numerous questions were raised and networking occurred. 
A-fter much discussion, a question about -future directions 
led into closing remarks. An analysis o-f restructuring that 
was occurring in the late 1980s indicated (a) a great deal 
o-f activity in early childhood units; (b) restructuring in 
schools within contemporary traditional education, increase 
in use o-f technology, an emphasis on cooperative li-felong 
learning and outcomes based education, and the rise o-f other 
education and training providers; and <c) some re-form in 
what is now postsecondary education. The analysis yielded a 
conceptual -framework - "In-fo Era Learning Communities o-f the 
Future" and insights about how the above-mentioned "choices" 
wculd evolve in the 1990s. Concluding comments were on 
human resources systems o-f the -future based on contemporary 
researcii about the cognitive sciences and communication and 
in-formation technologies with a diagram listing participants 
who could contribute to an "academy" -for a specialisation in 
graphic arts and printing. 
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SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY: 
IMPACT ON 

WORKFORCES 

AND 

WORKPLACES 



TECHNOLOGICAL 



TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 



Bio-medical Equipment, Medical Laserdisc 

Scanners, Pacemakers, Implants Optical Fibers 
Computer Equipment (peripherals) Computerized PBXs 
Computer Software & Supplies Satellites 
Security Detection Equipment (fire 

emergency) 
Home Computers 
CAD/CAM Systems 
Mainframe Computers 

Office Automation Equipment (word 

processing) 
Semiconductors, Integrated Circuits 
Lasers & Infrared Equipment 
CATV (cable television) 
Microwave Equipment 
Miiitaiy Systems 
Test Equipment (Quality 

Assurance) 
Electromechanical Components 

(robots & numerical control) 



Genetic Engineering 
Telecommunications Equipment 
Electronic Components 
Pharmaceutical, Health Chemicals 
Energy & Power Supplies 



Cable TV 
Videodisk 
Videotex 
Teletext 



Computers 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETOEEN R D AMD ECONONllc DEVELOPMENT 




Developmental Sequences 
Research and Development Cycle 



Research and 
I>evelopmeni 



Product 
Developmeni 



Or^niiAtionaJ 
Dvvtlopmmt 




Warren H. Groff. "Strategic Planning of Technology Transfer." Journal of Studies 
In Technical Careers . Summer 1983» Vol. 5, No. 3. Pp. 
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FROM TREND ANALYSIS TO RESTRUCTURING 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT SYSTEMS 



1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 

Federal. Laboratoiy Consortium 

Private Sector Research & Development 

Council on Competitiveness 

Depart of Labor SCANS 

Work In America 

OfHce of Technology Assessment 

Project 2025 

NSF Project 2061 

American Society for Training & Development 

Federal Libraiy & Information Center 

Coalition for Networiced Information 

Satellite Broadcasting 

National Technology Information Services 

NSFNET 

OfHces of Ed Res & Improvement 
Trend Analysis Program 



TREND ANALYSIS COUNCIL 

DIRECTORS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

UNITED WAY OF AMERICA 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REPRESENTATIVES 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 

WORLD FUTURE SOCIETY 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

CENSUS BUREAU 

OFnCE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
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EASY ACCESS TO THE FLC 

THROUGH REGIONAL CONTACTS 

To take advantage of the FLC network and access the federal R&D laboratories and 
centers, contact the FLC Regional Coordinator responsible for your area. The 
Regional Coordinator working with the FLC Locator will assist you in locating a 
specific laboratory to help meet your requests or solve your problem. 



FLC NATIONAL CONTACTS 



FLC CHAIRMAN 

Dr. Loren Schmid 

DOE'Pacific Northwest Laboratory 
P.O. Box 999-K1-34 
Richland. WA 99352 
(509) 375-2559 

FLC ADMINISTRATOR 
Mr. George Unsteadt 

DelaBa/rt & Associates, inc. 
P.O. Box 545 
Sequtm.WA 98382 
(206) 683-1005 



FLC VICE^HAIRMAN 
Ms. Margaret McNamara 

DOD-Navit Und«rs«a Warfare Ctr. Div.. Hewpon (Ri) 
New London Detachment. Code 105. Bldg. 60T 
New London, CT 06320 
(203)440*4590 

FLC LOCATOR 
Dr. Andrew Cowan 

DelaBarre & Aasoaates, Inc. 
P.O. Box 545 
Sequim, WA 98382 
(206) 683*1005 



FLC REGIONAL CONTACTS 



FAR WEST REGION 
REGIONAL COORDINATOR 
Ms. Diana Jackson 

DOO-Nava! Command Control 
Ocean Sun/eiliance Center 

(619) 553-2101 

DEPUTE COORDINATOR 
Mr. Charles Newmyer 

Naval ' Warfare Center* 

Weapons Division 
(619) 939-1074 



MIDWEST REGION 
REGIONAL COORDINATOR 
Dr. Paul Batten 

DOE-Argonne Nationa] Laboratory 

(708) 2S2-5361 

DEPUTY COORDINATOR 
Mr. T F. Schoenborn 

HHS-Nat1 Inst, for OccupationaJ 
Safety & Health 
(513) 841-4305 
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MIDCONTINENT REGION 
DEPUTY COORDINATOR NORTH 
Mr. Joseph Berke 

DOC-NIST 
(303) 497-7038 

DEPUTY COORDSNATOR SOUTH 
Mr. Douglas Blair 

Air Fore* Armstrong tagoratory 

(512) 536-2838 [ (j 5 



SOUTHEAST REGION 
REGIONAL COORDINATOR 
Mr. H. Brown Wright 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
(615) 632-6435 

DEPUTY COORDINATOR 
Mr. Eric Greene 

HHS-C^ntert for Disease Control 
(404) 639-3812 



NORTHEAST REGION 
REGIONAL COORDINATOR 
Mr. Al Lupinetti 
0OT«Federal Aviation Administration 
Technical Center 
(609) 484-6689 

DEPUTY COORDINATOR 
Ms. Dorry Toolcer 

DOE-6rookhaven Nat1 Laboratory 
(516) 282-2078 

MID-ATLANTIC REGION 
REGIONAL COORDINATOR 
Dr. Richard Rein 

DOO-Navat Research Laboratory 
(202) 767-3744 

DEPUTY COORDINATOR 
Ms. Norma Vaught 

Army Harry Diamond Laboratories 
(301) 394-2952 



WASHINGTON, DC REP 
.Dr. Beverly Berger 

1550 M Street. N.W. 
11th Floor 

Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 331-4220 



ECONOMIC ESTABLISHMENTS 



1. Agricultural services, forestiy, fisheries 

2. Mining 

3. Contract construction 

4. Manufacturing 

5. Transportation & public utilities 

6. Wholesale trade 

7. Retail trade 

8. Finance, insurance, real estate 

9. Services 

10. Non-classifled 



MANUFACTURING (#4) 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

1. Food & Kindred Products 

2. Tobacco 

3. Textile Mill Products 

4. Apparel & Other Textile 
Products 

5. Lumber & Wood Products 

6. Furniture & Fixtures 

7. Paper & Allied Products 

8. Printing & Publishing 

9. Chemical & Allied Products 

10. Petroleum & Coal Products 

11. Rubber & Misc. Plastic Products 

12. Leather & Leather Products 

13. Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
14 Primaiy Metal Industries 

15. Fabricated Metal Products 

16. Machinery, Except Electrical 

17. Electric & Electronic Equipment 

18. Transportation Equipment 

19. Instruments & Related Products 

20. Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

21. Administrative & Auxiliary 



SERVICES (#9) 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

1. Hotels & Lodging Places 

2. Personnel Services 

3. Business Services 

4. Auto Repair Services 

5. Miscellaneous Repair Services 

6. Amusement & Recreational 
Services 

7. Health Services 

8. Legal Services 

9. Educational Services 

10. Social Services 

11. Museums, Botanical, Zoological 

12. Membership Organizations 

13. Miscellaneous Services 

14. Administrative & Auxiliary 
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STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS (SIC) 



01-0 Agriculture 

07 Agricultural services 

08-09 Forestry and fishing 

10-14 Mining 

15-17 G>nstruction 

20-39 Manufacturing 

40-49 Transportation, communications, & utilities 

50-51 Wholesale trade 

52-59 Retail trade 

60-67 Finance, insurance, and real estate 

70-89 Services 

91-97 Public administration 

99 Nonclassified 



MANUFACrURINvi 



SERVICES 



20 


Food & Kindred Products 


70 


21 


Tobacco Manufacturing 




22 


Textile Mill Products 


72 


23 


Apparel & Other Textile Products 


73 


24 


Lumber & Wood Products 


75 


25 


Furniture & Fixtures 




26 


Paper & Allied Products 


76 


27 


Printing & Publishing 


78 


28 


Chemicals & Allied Products 


79 


29 


Petroleum & Coal 




30 


Rubber & Plastic 


80 


31 


Leather & Leather Products 


81 


32 


Stone, Clay, Glass, & Concrete 


82 




Products 


821 


33 


Primary Metal Industries 


822 


34 


Fabricated Metal Products 




35 


Machinery, Except Electrical 


83 


36 


Electrical & Electronic Equipment 


84 


37 


Transportation Equipment 




38 


Instruments & Related Products 




39 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


86 




Industries 





89 



Hotels, Rooming Houses, Camps, & 

Other Lodging Places 

Personal Services 

Business Services 

Automotive Repair, Services, & 

Garages 

Miscellaneous Repair Services 
Motion Pictures 

Amusement & Recreation Services, 
Except Motion Pictures 
Health Services 
Legal Services 
Educational Services 
Elementaiy & Secondary Schools 
Colleges, Universities, Firofessional 
Schools, & Junior Colleges 
Social Services (Census Only) 
Noncommercial Museums, Art 
Galleries, Botanical & Zoological 
Gardens (Census Only) 
Membership Organizatior:^ (fh^ 
Census excludes 863, labor unions & 
similar organizations, 865, political 
organizations, & 866 religious 
organizations; the annual survey 
excludes SIC 86 entirely.) 
Miscellaneous Services (Census 
Only) 
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SECONDARY PROGRAM CLUSTERING FOR TPAD 




0 



4+2 TPAD MODEL: HEALTH CLUSTER 
Nursing 



ERIC 







HGHSCKux 




POSTSECONDARY 




9IMCT 






Afto 










SophoMora 8 








AlQlfafll 














1. 1. and ■ ifid ^plid Convvnion (4 inn) 


EAOHik 1 










ftolOQy / QiiMi 




Pnnoipiis of 
Iktmlogr 1 


Chimi«y 




AnMQfiiyif 


licnbfllogif 






Giognphy, mbnf, Mi6 GovimwN (4 unn) 










0T>O 








PiycMogy 


GmiI 


apoicn 


Himan (kovtfi 
t OMiQpmirc 


Prinoplii d 

Sooclogy 


OTHn 


















TKHtOU. 
OOfK 


twrt Plot 


Cofnpulv 
Bmoi 


Mroto 
HuMh C«Mn 




CompuMi 


ThirvMUic 


Ptffiicioo. CMni 




TEOMCAL 

torn 


















TEOMCAL 

sracuLTV 








HmNN Cvivf 


OtNtfMQ 


Mning 
MA/Ml 1 




MM of 

MJi/Oria. « 














MniMil 




NMMOtl 



&JT COPY AVAILABLE 
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TECH-PREP 



HIGH SCHOOL 



11 



12 



Vocational Programs 
Applied Academics 



COMMUNITY/TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Freshman Sophomore 



Advanced 
Technology 



Articulation/Dual Credit. 2+1 +1 



Collaborative Learning 



ORK Off^CENTIVE MODEL 
FOR TECH-PREP 

HIGH SCHOOL 



11 



12 



COMMUNITY/TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE 

Freshman Sophomore 



Vocational Programs 
Applied Academics 



Full-time Summer 
Employment 



Advanced 
Technology 



10-15 Hours 
Employment 



BUSINESS/INDUSTRY 

OJT/ Co-op/ Internship/ Apprenticeship 
Real-Time Employment 



10-20 Hours 
Employment 



Jjunes Hoerner 



ERIC 
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INFO ERA LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 



BEGINNING TRANSITIONAL YEARS ADVANCED LEARNING 

CARING & LEARNING LEARNING SERVICES RESEARCH & SERVICE 
ENVIRONMENTS ENVIRONMENTS ENVIRONMENTS 




TOWARD LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 



EARLY 1990s 



MID 1990s 



LATE 1990s 



Conditions of Society 

Trend Analysis 
& 

Extrapolation 



Conceptual Frameworks 

1. CTE 

2. PTB 

3. CLL 

4. SBE 



Design 
& 

Experiment Phase 



Leadership and Human Resources Development 



COGNITIVE SYNAPSES & 
ELECTRONIC NETWORKS: 



HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT FOR 
LEARNING COMMUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 



RESEARCH & ENGINEERING COUNCIL 
OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY, INC. 



GFIAPHIC ARTS TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS AND 

TECHNaOGY 
NATIONAL TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 
COALITION FOR NETWORKED INFORMATION 
UBRARY OF CONGRESS 
FEDERAL LIBRARY AND INFORMATION CENTER 

COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
TECHNOLOGY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OFCOMMERCE 
NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHING 

STANDARDS 




NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PRINTERS & 
LITHOGRAPHERS 



EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 

OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY 



